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. FROM time to time, various proposals 
have been put forward in the name of eugenics. Some of 
these proposals are based on belief in the superiority of 
ga particular race. Others represent a desire to perpetuate 
an allegedly superior social class or caste. Such proposals 
mot only lack scientific justification, but also run counter 


gand should facilitate rather than oppose the Reesianent 
of other social values. 

Many questions of genetics and of the interrelation of 
heredity and environment had to be clarified before such 
/a comprehensive program of eugenics could be attempted. 
‘Scientific knowledge of man as a biological and social 
animal has developed slowly. Studies which have to do 
‘with man were hardly commencing at a time when the 
i physical and chemical sciences were far advanced and had 
already revolutionized the relation of man to his environ- 
iment. Findings in genetics and anthropology, in psy- 
(chology and in population study, were largely developed 
jin the twenty years preceding 1937, and are still far from 
{adequate as compared to our practical knowledge in the 
physical sciences. Their very recency is a cause of dif- 
‘ficulty. New findings may be accepted by students in the 
special field involved, considerably before they are ac- 
cepted by students in immediately related fields. Their 
‘significance and their interrelationships are not at first 
generally understood. It is some time before such find- 
‘ings become accepted as non-controversial matters of 
‘knowledge by the educated public. When one considers 
that at the date this paper is written there is no one at the 
age of 45 or over who had any of this material available to 
‘him while he was at college, it is easier to understand why 
public opinion is lagging behind scientific knowledge in 
the matter of eugenics. 

It is still a question in the minds of many people 
whether sufficient knowledge is yet available on which to 
develop eugenic measures which would be effective and 
at the same time acceptable to the public. Probably the 

public can be brought to accept eugenic measures when it 
feels the need for them. But the extent to which eugenic 
measures would be effective depends on whether eugenics 
is concerned only with traits of a relatively simple genetic 
origin, or is also interested in those complex genetic fac- 
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tors which affect broad general capacities for develop- 
ment. It is easier to envisage a eugenic program built 
around specific traits or characteristics, for many specific 
qualities are known to have an hereditary origin, whereas 
general qualities, such as intelligence and a balanced per- 
sonality grow out of a complexity of genetic factors, and 
are greatly influenced by the environment. On the other 
hand, broad general capacities are of greater social sig- 
nificance than are specific qualities. A fairly clear line 
separates the limited program of eugenics, which is con- 
cerned with specific hereditary characteristics, and which 
must be consciously—even arbitrarily—applied, from 
the broader program which recognizes the eugenic im- 
portance of generalized traits, and which is applied by 
the influence of changes in the social environment. In 
order better to understand this distinction, it will be 
worth while to review briefly the existing scientific 
knowledge of human qualities, and the extent to which 
we can, with any certainty, relate the developed quali- 
ties of particular individuals to a hereditary origin. Such 
a review may enable us to outline the present limits of a 
eugenic program which is concerned only with specific 
qualities. 


A Limited Philosophy of Eugenics 


To summarize briefly the present findings of research 
we may commence with those qualities which are most 
obviously of genetic origin. 

1. Genetic abnormalities. There are certain biological 
qualities whose mode of inheritance is well known which 
can be diagnosed by physicians and which can be traced 
in family stocks through the science of human genetics. 
Most of these are hereditary forms of deafness and disease 
of the eye, Huntington’s chorea, and other crippling 
physical abnormalities. Only a small percentage of the 
population is so afflicted, but the sum total of the human 
suffering involved for them and for their relatives is very 
great, to say nothing of the cost of their maintenance. In 
addition, there are forms of mental deficiency (feeble- 
mindedness), and of mental disease (insanity) which are 
known to be hereditary in their origin. Here the number is 
certainly very much larger, running well over half a mil- 
lion. Where competent physicians have made the diagno- 
sis, and where physicians and geneticists are agreed as 
to the probability or certainty of such defects being in- 


herited by their children, there can be little controversy 
over a eugenic program for the prevention of unfortunate 
births, for both social and hereditary reasons. A major 
proportion of such defectives spring from “carriers” who 
are themselves normals. If, in the future, science is able 
to determine that certain normal persons are hereditary 
carriers of these defects, it will be equally reasonable to 
propose that their reproduction be limited in proportion 
to the scientific probability of their having defective off- 
spring. At present such carriers can be identified when 
they produce one defective child. Both eugenics and ele- 
mentary humanitarianism demand that there should be 
no more children born to such couples. The practical 
application of measures in the field of genetic abnormali- 
ties belongs undoubtedly in the field of public health and 
in the hands of physicians. Methods will include segre- 
gation, sterilization, contraception, and limitations on 
marriage. The present limited field will be extended with 
each increase in methods of diagnosis and in the science 
of human genetics, but so long as the application is kept 
in conservative professional hands there should be little 
room for controversy over this important branch of 
eugenics. 

2. Physical, mental, and social inadequacy. Although 
the number of persons suffering from crippling hereditary 
abnormalities is relatively small, perhaps not more than 
one-half of one percent of the total population, there isa 
considerably larger number of persons whose hereditary 
constitution is inadequate for their proper development 
even in a favorable environment. In such cases, diagnosis 
is far more difficult than in the case of crippling defects, 
and the inheritance of similar deficiencies by their chil- 
dren is to a degree, which differs in every individual case, 
a matter of likelihood rather than of certainty. It would 
not seem wise that such persons should bear more than 
their share in the replacement of the next generation, yet 
they should not be prevented from having some children 
if they want them. Diagnosis of the hereditary nature of 
their qualities is not in these cases direct, but it can be 
made indirectly by comparing their development with the 
development of others enjoying an approximately similar 
environment. We have seen that existing physiological 
measures, and existing psychological measures of intel- 
ligence and personality, can be used as measures of rela- 
tive hereditary capacities wherever comparisons can be 
made with other persons in a similar environment. The 
initial judgment of a trained visiting nurse, supplemented 
by more careful diagnosis by physicians and psychiatrists 
would be more effective than mere chance, as it operates 
at present, in indicating many persons among whom fewer 
births will be desirable, for hereditary reasons, than 
among more normal members of the population. That 
these births would also be less desirable for social and 
environmental reasons goes without saying. 

A sound eugenic program can therefore incorporate 


proposals for the extension of contraceptive service and 
advice for the use of such services in indicated cases in 
the hands of physicians and public health services without 
exceeding the limits of present scientific knowledge. 

3. The hereditarily gifted. It is generally agreed that 
persons who display extraordinary talents possess su- 
perior hereditary capacities. There is fairly conclusive 
evidence to indicate that the children of such people, 
while falling generally short of their parents in accom- 
plishment, are usually above the average of the population 
in their achievement. Highly gifted people may properly 
be considered to be carriers of superior genes, in the same 
way that certain types of defectives are known to be 
carriers of inferior genes. In the case of the defectives, 
there are a number of reasonably effective measures which 
society may properly take to protect itself against their 
increase. But it is more difficult to formulate measures 
which would greatly increase the number of children 
among gifted parents. An arbitrary attempt in this direc- 
tion is outside the realm of practical consideration at the 
present time. This brief mention of the specially gifted 
has been made simply for the purpose of completing the 
list of people whom science is at the present time able to 
diagnose as to their hereditary capacities. 

We have considered the three human types whee it 
is now possible to classify as “carriers” of certain heredi- 
tary qualities which they will, within certain limits, pass 
on to a varying proportion of their offspring. They are 
the hereditary defectives, borderline cases, and possibly 
persons of marked ability. The limited program of eu- 
genics is built around these three types. If conservatively 
administered by doctors and public health officers trained 
in these problems, its practical applications should be 
almost entirely non-controversial. It isa vitally important 
field of public welfare, badly neglected at present, and 
until recently obscured by unnecessary controversy. 

Few intelligent people would disagree with such a 
program, or doubt its importance. But such applications 
of eugenics, valuable as they would be, would reach only 
a small fraction of the population. The number would 
increase with the increase of knowledge of human 
heredity, but for a long time to come it is not likely to 
include more than, at most, four or five percent of our 
people. Among the remaining 95 percent of “normal” 
people, some are above and some below the national 
average in desirable hereditary capacities. The indi- 
viduals in this majority group cannot now be scaled ac- 
cording to their hereditary capacities. The relative influ- 
ences of heredity and of environment are too hard to dis- 
entangle. Yet if those individuals of superior heredity 
have fewer children than those who are below the aver- 
age of hereditary capacities, the distribution of births in 
this major group would by dysgenic. A dysgenic trend 
in births among the middle 95 percent of our people would 
more than offset the benefit of a eugenic trend among the 


5 percent at the extremes. A eugenic program which 


permitted this result would have little social significance. 


The Broader Program of Eugenics 


There is evidently need for a eugenic program so broad 
that it would take in the whole population, so that it 
would lead to a eugenic distribution of births among all 
of our people. There is no easy road to such an end. The 
larger program of eugenics cannot logically be based on 
social class or economic or racial distinctions. We have 
seen that science gives us little evidence as to the extent 


_ to which the principal social or occupational groups dif- 


fer in their average capacity for intelligence. The sci- 
entific evidence on this subject may be summarized as fol- 


_ lows: Whatever differences there are in the average of 


the hereditary capacities in different socio-economic or 
regional or racial groups in the United States, such dif- 
ferences are less than the differences in hereditary capacity 
known to exist between individuals within the same 
group. Eugenics should therefore be concerned chiefly 
with individual differences. A program of eugenics based 
on individual differences would, on first consideration, 
seem more difficult to put into operation than a program 
based on “‘class” differences. But a program based on indi- 
vidual differences should not only be more effective, it 
should also be more acceptable to public opinion, and, 


_ therefore, more practical. It would sort out individual 


values within every class. At the same time, it would 
automatically take into account differences between 
classes, in so far as these were due to differences in the 
proportion of individuals of superior heredity in one class 
over another. If it were actually the case that any particu- 
lar group of people contained an unusual proportion of 
valuable individuals, the result of an effective system of 
individual selection would be to favor the increase of an 
unusually large proportion of individuals in that group, 


_ but not in any sense of group discrimination. Individual 


selection is not only required by such scientific knowledge 
as is now available, but is the only kind of selection which 
the public would find acceptable in a democratic country. 
Methods of selection which favored one socio-economic 
or racial group as against another would involve many 
individual injustices and would be the proper target of 


attack by every minority. 


The observed effects of present social conditions on 


- the distribution of births gives a clue to the first step in 
the formulation of a broad eugenic program. 


Present Social Conditions Prevent Any Wide- 
spread Acceptance of Eugenic Motivations 


At the present time, large numbers of our people can- 
not obtain cheap and dependable contraceptive advice, 
and are therefore unable to restrict the size of their 
families. When this condition applies to all the people in 


large groups, as in isolated rural areas, it may be neither 


eugenic or dysgenic in its effect. But in most of our cities 
at present the more active and competent couples in all 
classes of society are able to secure contraceptive serv- 
ices, and the least competent people find the process 
too difficult. A eugenic motivation cannot be effective 
in limiting births among people to whom birth control 
is not available. Indeed, there is every reason to suspect 
a dysgenic result from the present unequal availability 
of contraceptives. This would not be the case if equal 
opportunity to restrict the size of their families were 
offered to either all married couples or to none. 

At the same time, there is great inequality at present 
in the relative freedom of different parents to have chil- 
dren if they want them. To parents in our cities and 
urbanized areas, children are no longer an economic asset, 
but rather an economic handicap in the effort to maintain 
or improve the level of living. Except among a tiny frac- 
tion of persons with inherited wealth, this handicap 
bears most heavily on competent parents who desire to 
give their children a good environment, whatever their 
economic level, and is least noticed by those who are 
thoughtless, improvident or irresponsible. Thus, at pres- 
ent, economic considerations tend to over-ride the desire 
to have larger families. So long as such conditions con- 
tinue, it will be impossible to introduce an effective eu- 
genic motivation, whether conscious or derived from the 
psychological environment. 

At the present time, there is some evidence that these 
unequal restrictions on the freedom of parents to have the 
number of children they would like to have, and no more, 
actually makes for dysgenic results in addition to its 
effect in preventing the social acceptance of eugenic moti- 
vations. The science of genetics permits the broad gen- 
eralization that the hereditary capacities of children tend 
on the whole to be related to the hereditary capacities 
of their parents. Psychological studies in heredity and 
environment offer proof that this generalization regarding 
hereditary capacities applies to the capacity for develop- 
ing socially valuable traits of intelligence and personality 
as well as to physical traits. And, finally, studies in 
population indicate that at the present time in the 
United States the distribution of births tends to be dys- 
genically affected by inequalities, as between parents of 
different capacities for intelligence in their freedom to 
choose the size of family they would like to have. Thus, 
present conditions probably are causing actual dysgenic 
trends, while these same conditions prevent any wide 
social acceptance of the eugenic ideal. 


Preliminary to the Introduction of Eugenic Measures, 
a First Step Is Individual Freedom 
in Deciding on Size of Family 


It would seem, therefore, that the first step in a broader 
program of eugenics would be the attempt to increase and 
equalize freedom of parents to have as few, or as many, 
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children as they would like to have by increasing the 
availability of contraceptives, and by reducing in every 
way possible the economic handicaps at present attaching 
to children. Fortunately, freedom of parents to restrict 
the size of their families is increasing rapidly with the 
extension of contraceptive information and services. The 
present trend in this direction would appear highly eu- 
genic, provided two important conditions were met. The 
first is that contraception should be equally available to 
every married couple. Otherwise, the unequal availability 
of birth control will have a dysgenic effect. The second 
condition is that the cost of bearing and rearing children 
should be reduced, so that more couples will feel free to 
have large families and thus offset the decline in births 
caused by extending birth control to people to whom it 
is now denied. As birth control becomes more generally 
available, and as society takes up more of the expenses 
connected with children, then the way will be more open 
for measures which would increase the desire for children. 

At present, there is a heavy economic handicap imposed 
on parents of large families which makes it difficult for 
them to maintain the standard of living they would have 
if their families were smaller. There is ground for believ- 
ing that measures for reducing the cost of children should 
be in the form of free services to children rather than 
payment in cash to parents. In Germany and in Italy, 
important population policies were adopted in 1934 look- 
ing chiefly to an increase in numbers. Thus, provisions 
were made for marriage loans, baby bonuses, and other 
cash benefits. Sweden, however, as a result of the exten- 
sive investigation and report of the Government Popula- 
tion Commission in 1937, has shown a greater interest 
in improving quality of population along with efforts to- 
wards increasing the general birth rate. As a result, 
Sweden has adopted payment in kind as the best means 
of improving the quality of the population. Thus, in 
Sweden, Government subsidies available for housing 
projects are applied to reduction of rents for families with 
three or more children. Extensive provisions have been 
made for day nurseries throughout the country, so as to 
give occasional relief and rest periods to mothers with 
large families. The system of free education is supple- 
mented by free meals in the schools. Many other meas- 
ures of like nature are capable of further development, 
such as public recreation facilities and reduced cost of 
maternal and child care. Measures of this sort, which 
have the effect of increasing freedom of parenthood by 
reducing the economic handicaps attaching to the bearing 
and rearing of children might reduce certain evidently 
dysgenic trends in the present form of society. But they 
constitute preliminary steps, rather than being, of them- 
selves, eugenic. Whether an increase in freedom of par- 
ents would of itself make for an actual eugenic trend is 
not known. The economic benefits would make it easier 


for responsible parents to have more children if they 
wanted them, and if these benefits only went to the chil 
dren, they would be less likely to increase children among 
irresponsible parents who already have large families. On 


the other hand, irresponsible parents would be likely to 


restrict the size of their families if contraceptives were 
freely available, while responsible parents already use 
birth control. Considerable evidence has already ac- 
cumulated to indicate that such measures as those referred 
to above would reduce dysgenic trends, though at a birth 
rate far below that needed for population replacement. 
The reversal of social class birth differentials in Stockholm 


and other European cities is evidence that it is possible 


for birth control to be made equally available to people 
at widely different economic levels. A number of recent 
studies indicate that in groups at approximately similar 
educational levels, where the use of birth control is almost 
universal, size of family tends to vary to some extent 
directly instead of inversely, both with income and with 
proven abilities. Thus, the available evidence points to 


a reduction in dysgenic trends in proportion as we ap- — 


proach the ideal of giving parents equal freedom to decide 
how many children they will have. But the important 
thing to bear in mind is that the creation of such condi- 
tions, in which all parents could freely restrict the size 


of their families or could have more children without too — 


severe an economic penalty, would prepare the ground 


for innumerable eugenic measures which can only be © 


made effective provided present conditions are changed. 


Effective Eugenic Measures Should Be of a Kind 
to Reorient Human Values and 
Provide New Motivations 


Increasing freedom of parenthood will prepare the 
ground for other measures of a more positively eugenic 
character. These other measures will not be of an eco- 
nomic nature only, but measures influencing human 
values, especially those associated with family life. Every 
type of environment can be modified to some extent in 
the direction of teaching family values in such a way that 
those most susceptible to the best influences which their 
environment may have to give may be most likely to have 
large families. One of the most important steps in this 
direction is the reorganization of our educational system 
which reaches all of our people. Those most responsive 
to educational opportunities should be most affected by 
those influences which develop a motivation for family 
life and a desire for children. Our present educational 
system is not pointed up in this way, though there are 
many practical changes which would have such an effect. 

Outside of our educational system, many other influ- 
ences which bear on people’s motivations and interests 
could be redirected so as to increase the desire for children 
among those very persons whose genetic capacities make 
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them most receptive to social motivation. Such influences 
H can be developed in the home; strengthened by the proper 
j teaching of the great religions, and maintained by the 
|| force of a eugenic public opinion. They would be a uni- 
i fying force, giving a common purpose to many existing 
/social activities. 

|| There are thus a number of eugenic methods which 
i would have as their purpose the setting up of new human 
\'values, a new motivation and a greater interest in chil- 
dren. These measures would be designed to reach particu- 
| larly those persons most susceptible to the better 
j influences of their particular environment. There are 
jmany a priori grounds for believing that on the whole 
(those persons most susceptible to the better influences of 
hfpeit environment would include most of those whose 
hereditary capacities for social usefulness are above the 
average of their fellows in the same environment. 


There are certain fundamental qualities which make 


gence, ability to work with, and get along with, others, 
jand a balanced personality. Those persons who have the 


'the best influences of their environment.” If the influ- 
ences of the environment included a strong urge for par- 
senthood, the largest proportion of children should be 
i found among just such parents. It seems not unreasonable 
ito believe that eugenic measures can be found which 
')) would tend to have this effect, provided the preliminary 
step of greater freedom in choice of parenthood was al- 
}| ceady well under way. 

The eugenic program as thus outlined would consist of 
}'two changes in present conditions. One set of changes 
\\ directed to greater freedom in choice of parenthood, the 
other set of changes directed to a number of measures 
} which would make for larger families and a more eugenic 
|i motivation. 

Naturally, there can be no scientific proof that such 
changes would work out in practice, until they have 
| been tried. A beginning must be made of actual applica- 
}\ tions before the results can be scientifically determined. 
|| At present, however, there are many general grounds for 
|| believing that such a program is possible and would bring 
|| eugenic results. . 
| It may be objected that the economic applications of 
|| the eugenic program would be of a radical nature. The 
|| fact is that eugenic applications are basic to any intel- 
i\ligently set up form of society. Certainly, they seem 
}| necessary to the continuing operation of our semi-capital- 
|| istic form of society, in which powerful dysgenic factors 
|| are known to exist, making for the disproportionate in- 

‘crease of people with below-theaverage hereditary 
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capacities. No form of society can disregard the need for 
conditions such that in every form of environment the 
distribution of births will, by a natural and unconscious 
process, favor those genetic types capable of developing 
their own culture to its highest point. 


Relation of Broader Program of Eugenics 
to Other Social Values 


1. Conforms to democratic ideals. Coercive measures 
could not be applied in the attempt to equalize freedom 
of parenthood. That would be a contradiction in terms. 
Nor would the reorientation of educational and emotional 
influences, necessary for the new eugenic motivation, re- 
sult in any arbitrary control over births. The eugenic 
ideal calls for a society so organized that a eugenic selec- 
tion of births will take place as a natural process, in which 
individual parents themselves will be the judges as to the 
contribution which each couple will make to the next 
generation. Except with respect to the hereditary de- 
fectives, whom we have previously considered, no eugenic 
agency would attempt to define the “fit” or the “unfit,” 
nor would any arbitrary power determine who should 
and who should not have children. Eugenic efforts would 
be directed to the creation of environmental conditions 
under which parents would tend to have children in pro- 
portion to their mental and physical health, to their in- 
terest in children, their ability to care for them, and their 
sense of the contribution they would thus be making to 
society. 

It need hardly be pointed out that such a philosophy of 
eugenics is more appropriate to a democratic than to a 
totalitarian state. In the present state of knowledge, the 
course of wisdom points to policies which do not give 
any single group or individual responsibility for the type 
of man who is being selected. 

2. A corollary to the improvement of many different 
types of human culture. A eugenic form of society of this 
sort would have room for many different kinds of culture. 
The only general requirement would be that, whatever 
the type of the culture, those parents most fitted to de- 
velop the full possibilities of their particular environment 
would tend to have more children than would those par- 
ents least fitted to improve their environment. In so far 
as this basic eugenic requirement was met, men would 
tend to become increasingly fitted to make the most of 
the particular culture in which they lived. The ques- 
tion of values, which has been perhaps the most contro- 
versial question in eugenics, would become a question 
of what is the “best” environment for human beings. In 
this form, it is not a new question, for we are accustomed 
to consider what kind of environment we are trying to 
attain. Such a eugenic form of society would favor births 
among those whose hereditary capacities would be most 
likely to improve the various prevailing types of environ- 
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ment. Every existing kind of human culture would thus 
be encouraged to reach its fullest development. 

At the present time, the unequal economic handicaps 
attaching to parents with large families appear to exert 
their strongest dysgenic influence in those very environ- 
ments which are generally considered the “best,” and 
which we are trying to extend to an increasing number 
of people. The same thing is true of the social and per- 
sonal interests and ambitions which compete with the 
desire for children. Unless the potency of these factors 
can be offset by changed conditions and an increase in 
other values, the attempt to create a permanently “im- 
proved” environment of any kind is likely to be thwarted. 
Our civilization may well fail to produce enough of those 
people who are able to take full advantage of the improved 
environment. The program of eugenics is therefore a 
necessary corollary to the improvement of every type of 
environment. 

3. Eugenic measures would improve the environment of 
children. Finally, the practical applications of the broader 
eugenic program would of themselves further other social 
needs. Most of them would have the direct effect of im- 
proving the environment of children and their opportuni- 
ties for reaching a full development of their capacities. 
Thus, while the purpose of eugenics is to bring about 
changes which would have the effect of obtaining a eu- 
genic distribution of births, these very changes would 
also have the effect of changing the environment in other 
ways which are already considered desirable. 

The broad eugenic program which has been briefly 
outlined fits in acceptably with other social needs. There 
remains the question as to whether the practical measures 
now proposed would have the desired result. 


Would the Larger Program of Eugenics 
Be Effective? 


No scientific answer can be given to this question at 
present. The distribution of births is determined by a 
great number of different social and environmental fac- 
tors, with an immensely complicated inter-relationship. 
For only a few of these factors have we knowledge of their 
effect. Even with these we do not know how their effect 
changes when other factors vary. Nevertheless, there are 
a number of practical measures as to which considerable 
evidence indicates that they would make for a more eu- 
genic trend. Most of these measures represent modifica- 
tions or extensions of existing social activities. 


It is evident that eugenic progress will only be made 
by attacking on many fronts. There is no single eugenic 
panacea. Scientific studies of the effectiveness of eugenic 


measures therefore cover the whole field of social relation- © 


ships, and society as a whole constitutes the laboratory 
in which the studies must be carried out. Fortunately, 
much preliminary work has already been done. Recent 
developments in population study offer tremendously in- 
creased possibilities for reaching valid conclusions. Psy- 
chologists are refining old measures, and developing new 
means of measuring personality and intelligence. The 
extent to which psychological measures can be used as 


indications of hereditary qualities is constantly being — 


determined more accurately. Our present knowledge is 
sufficient to justify the redirection of many social activi- 
ties. Further study will determine the extent to which 
such changes are eugenically effective. No other field of 
work offers a greater challenge to the social scientist. 


Many Eugenic Applications Must Be Made 
Without Waiting on Scientific 
Verification 


It may be argued that we should wait on a further ad- | 


vance of knowledge before attempting eugenic applica- 
tions. But the present trend of births indicates that this 
course would not be wise. We know that changes in the 
proportion of different types of people can take place and 
are actually taking place today with extraordinary 
rapidity. Further, there is evidence that many existing 
social conditions make for a.dysgenic trend of births and 
we have fair indications of certain changes which would 
tend to correct this trend. There is a constant increase of 
social activities which exert an arbitrary influence on the 
distribution of births even though that is not their pur- 
pose. With the impending decline in population, other 
measures will undoubtedly be urged bearing even more 
on hereditary change. Under these circumstances we can 
hardly wait till knowledge is all in. We must proceed as 
man has always done in the past, to chart the best course 
we can with the knowledge which is at hand. Man would 
still be surveying the world from the ancestral treetops 
if our forebears had waited for more knowledge before 
risking the hazards of life on the ground. 

The first step towards scientific verification is to try 
out those measures which seem at present to have the 
most likelihood of success. 
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The College and the Preparation for 
Marriage and Family Relationships 


By J. STEwART Burcess 


THE introduction of courses stressing 
| the preparation for marriage and family relationships into 
| the curricula of over 100 colleges of the last few years has 
thrown into the academic arena a series of problems on 
which as yet there seems little agreement, as recent dis- 
cussion at the Eastern Sociological Spring Conference 
made quite clear. 

The academic respectability and the accepted historical 
and analytical approach in courses on the family in de- 
partments of sociology is not questioned. The advantages 
of an objective and orderly investigation of the origin of 
the family, of the various forms of the family and marriage, 
institutions fitting into varied culture patterns, the study 
of the impact of contemporary social economic trends on 
family life are familiar themes in courses on the family. 

It seems, however, that thousands of young people on 


1 
! 


college campuses today who are clamoring for courses on 
marriage and family relationships are not as impressed by 
the importance of the careful scientific and historical ap- 
proach as are many of their teachers. In two test exercises 
given at the first session of the Marriage and Family Re- 
lationships course at Temple University, 120 young men 
and young women wrote out, previous to having heard 
any of the lectures, just what questions they would like 
answered in the ensuing semester. The history of the 


_ family was scarcely mentioned. The question of divorce, 


dealt with at such length in most courses on the family, 
was a problem in which these young people appeared not 
particularly interested. The analysis of the effect of mod- 
ern industry on the family was not a theme that was asked 


}) for by many. The larger number of questions concerned 


such problems as: 


1. What types of attitude and behavior between men and women 
before marriage are appropriate today? 

2. How shall we select a mate in the present social order? 

3. How shall we meet the problems involved in long engagements? 

4. What should be the combined income that young people should 
have assured before entering marriage? 

5. What about the advisability of living with parents the first years 
of married life? 

6. What are intelligent and satisfying sex practices in marriage? 

7. Should a married woman work? 


These young people seem to be seeking for guidance in 
the art of living. Perhaps because they have seen so many 


Department of Sociology, Temple University 


failures in marriage and family relationships about them, 
perhaps from the sheer exuberance and idealism of youth, 
they hope to find the most desirable paths to successful 
achievement in married life. They seem to have the un- 
orthodox idea that a college should help them in their 
relationships of living today and should prepare them for 
living in the future. They are asking college teachers to 
assist them to discover how they may live more fully, 
more freely, and more satisfactorily in the most intimate 
of relationships. 

One of our students remarked to me, with perhaps ex- 
cessive zeal, after one of the lectures in the Marriage and 
Family Relationship course at Temple, “This is the only 
course I have had in my entire college curriculum that 
seems to be explictly directed towards helping me to live 
satisfyingly now and in the future.” 

A situation thus presented raises some knotty problems 
for college teachers and curriculum builders. Here are 
some of them: 


1. Have we really much in the way of carefully tested experience, 
accurately measured and of scientific validity, to offer in such a 
course? 

2. Is this task of assisting young people to get a glimpse of certain 
ways of living, to arrive at certain attitudes that are meaningful 
and satisfactory to them the task of any college class? Does such 
an enterprise belong in a college curriculum at all? Are not the 
questions and problems of students in this realm better met by 
the counselling by deans or by a regular counselling service? To 
what extent may the processes of group interaction be used asa 
means of individual adjustment and therapy? 

3. Another question that is continually raised is whether or not the 
net results of such courses may be merely the indoctrination of 
those who agree with accepted mores. To the scientist this does 
not appear a desirable task for a teacher. If, however, the delib- 
erations in such a course are to result in the liberation from merely 
literal acceptance of dictates of society, will not the course soon 
find an army of critics that will claim that its aim is the under- 
mining of the morals of youth? 

4. If such a course is to be given, under what departments does it 
come and should it be for credit or should it be only attended on 
a voluntary basis? 

5. A problem of fascinating interest and on which there seems little 
light is this: How can such a course of study be so conducted 
that it is not only of use to students in meeting the questions on 
the campus and in the present relationships in their homes but 
also in such a way that it be an aid in the handling of situations, 
or the appraisal of experiences, that come to them at a later stage 
in life? 
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The attempt to answer these questions clearly leads to 


the threshold of educational philosophy. If we hold to a 
classical viewpoint on education, similar to that of Dr. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, an undertaking of 
this kind seems quite out of place in a college curriculum. 
If, however, we agree with President Neilson of Smith 
and President Wilkins of Oberlin that the college is both 
intended to assist students in meeting life's situations on 
the campus and also as a preparation for living successfully 
in the future as participant members of society, we would 
probably find a place in the curriculum for this subject. 
Certainly living in the family is as much a part of life as 
living in the political state or in participating in the proc- 
esses of economic production. 

While the experiment at Temple University during the 
last two years has been far too brief to be the basis of any 
far-reaching generalizations, it may be of value to run over 
a few of the ways in which some of these questions have 
been, in a measure, met. During the spring of 1937 mem- 
bers of the departments of Early Childhood Education, 
Home Economics, Social Group Work, Religion, and So- 
ciology collaborating with members of the departments of 
Physical Education and Psychology, considered at length 
how to meet the many requests of students for a course on 
marriage and family relationships. It was agreed from the 
first that such a study did not belong logically in any one 
department but cut across many and could indeed be best 
worked out by some sort of synthesis of the insights of 
the various departments represented in the above men- 
tioned groups. It was at length decided that a series of 
lectures should be given both by members of the Temple 
faculty and by others particularly well acquainted with 
areas of interest discovered to be those on which the stu- 
dents desired information and orientation. The decision 
of what subjects to be chosen was greatly influenced by 
a very extensive study by Miss Laura Drummond, De- 
partment of Home Economics, on the questions on mar- 
riage and family relationships asked by students in many 
colleges in many states. The subject-matter chosen for 
presentation was altered somewhat during the second 
year but its main outlines remained similar to the original 
selection. 

On one afternoon a week, during the second semester, 
there was conducted under the chairmanship of a member 
of the Sociology Department a series of hour lectures fol- 
lowed by an hour of free discussion. The series started 
with the theme of the family and marriage in the light of 
cultural evolution, from the viewpoint of the sociologist. 
This was designed to give a general social setting for the 
course. The next three topics had to do with the social 
life of a college student. These topics were “Social Rela- 
tionships on the Campus and at Home,” by one par- 
ticularly familiar with undergraduate problems. The 
discussion of “Choosing a Mate in the Present Social 


Order,” by a sociologist was followed by “Norms of 


Behavior in Pre-Marital Relationships,” by a physician 


with unusual social insight. This was followed by a 


psychiatrist’s presentation of the “Deviations from — 
The next lecture, given by a 
physician, dealt with the “Norms of Behavior in Mar- — 


0 


Norms in Sex Behavior. 


riage” with a strong emphasis on social and psychological 


factors as well as physical. Thereafter was taken up a 
number of different approaches to the problem of family — 


life—including the religious approach by a member of the 
School of Theology, an analysis of conflicts and adjust- 
ments in married life from a psychological viewpoint, two 
addresses on the economic aspects of our topic namely, 
“Marriage and Careers,” and the discussion by the chair- 
man of the Home Economics Department on the “Philoso- 
phy of the Budget.” The subject of parenthood was dealt 
with by Mrs. Pilpel of the Child Study Association, and 
the understanding of problems of children was given by 
Temple’s Chairman of the Department of Early Child- 
hood Education. Mrs. Stuart Mudd of the Philadelphia 
Marriage Counsel brought to the class interesting mate- 
rial from clinical casestudies on “Tensions and Family 
Disorganizations,” and the question of comradeship and 
use of leisure time in marriage was presented by a member 
of the Department of Social Group Work. The course 
ended with a panel discussion of students on “The Family 
of the Future.” This particular exercise provided an op- 
portunity for participants to clarify in their minds both 
the trends in family relationships and their own personal 
objectives in this area of human relations. 

The strategy of the above order of subjects is perhaps 
evident. The initial interest of the student is enlisted in 
the discussion of the man-and-woman social relations on 
the campus. With rapport established the subject of most 
intense interest, if not of curiosity, is brought out into the 
open and frankly discussed—the field of sex adjustment. 
With considerable skill Dr. Dewees, a physician with 
both scientific insight and considerable human under- 
standing, ended his two lectures by indicating the inter- 
relation of physical and psychic adjustment. From that 
point on a natural transition was to the psychological and 
social relationships within the home. The tenseness of 
the class during the earlier lecture indicated areas of deep 
unsatisfied interest, and the breaking down of past bar- 
riers of silence on vital questions of the life-process. These 
early lectures and the discussions on them were to many 
the first time in their lives when these questions had been 
frankly and objectively met. They were a veritable 
catharsis. The latter two-thirds of the course proceeded 
on an even keel, with a sense that certain questions had 
been adequately met and to a degree disposed of, and that 
the intimate problems of social and psychological adjust- 
ment now held the center of attention. 

In order that students may be prepared to get the maxi- 
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mum from these lectures and to participate more freely in 
discussion, two weeks in advance a series of questions and 
references on the subject of the forthcoming lecture are 
distributed to each of the students. This material is taken 
up in eight small discussion groups conducted under the 
leadership of students. Many problems not easily brought 
out freely before the whole class are thrashed out in ad- 
vance in these small groups. They have been character- 
ized by great frankness and freedom of discussion and 
also, for the most part, by intelligent and effective leader- 


| ship. The leaders of these groups frequently meet with 
_ the chairman of the course to discuss the problems en- 
_ countered in the smaller groups and needed emphases in 


the course. The questions for discussion are taken very 
seriously in most of the groups. In one case a young 
woman who is engaged and who had had some disagree- 
ment with her fiancé on certain modes of behavior brought 
him along to the group to have full discussion on the par- 


ticular topic. This was not a procedure that was encout- 


aged but indicates that the students feel that their 
problems are being intelligently dealt with and attitudes 


‘| modified in these smaller groups. 


One of the particular emphases of Temple’s undertak- 


_ ing has been constant endeavor to keep closely in touch 
with the questions and desires of students and to col- 


laborate with them constantly as the course develops. 
Not only did the students write out a large number of 


|| questions the first day of the course but each week they 
| are asked to analyze their reading and to tell what they 


are getting out of it and also to give their critical ap- 
ptaisal. The final examination last year consisted in re- 
quiring each student to analyze with care, under several 
captions, the content of each of the thirteen lectures 
given. In addition to this there was an effort in the latter 


| part of the series to discover the effects of the course upon 


attitudes of students. Here are two of the questions that 
were asked, at about the same time each of the two years, 
and answered by 120 students—9g1 women and 29 men:! 


1Two questions put to students taking course in “Marriage and 
Family Relationships” at Temple University, 1937-1938 and 1938- 
1939. 
a. Has the material discussed in these lectures increased or de- 
creased your feeling of adequacy and security in considering mar- 


riage? 
TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
No % No: §% No. % 
Increased..... 85.69 Zig 2 62 468 
Decreased..... 17 #414 2 7 15 17 
Neither....... 19 16 6 21 13 14 
No reply..... I I fe) fc) I I 


b. Has the material discussed in these lectures increased or decreased 
your desire to marry? 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 

No. 9% No. % No. % 

Increased..... 44 36.5 10 35 34 37 
Decreased..... 9 7.5 a 10 6 7 
Neither ....- 64 53-5 16 55 48 54 
No reply...... 3 2.5 fo) ° 4 3 


a. Has the material discussed in these lectures increased or decreased 
your feeling of adequacy and security in considering marriage? 


Increasediy. ven. 69% 
Mecreasedirecncis.e'- 14% 
Neithervnoaen oe. 16% 
INorreplyne. sceses 1% 


b. Has the material discussed in these lectures increased or decreased 
your desire to marry? 


Increasederen anes 36.5% 
Decreased........ 7.5% 
iNerthernertecricr 53.5% 
INolceplysnnr ects 2.5% 


Each of these two years a few students, generally those 
from rather conventional and conservative background, 
give evidence of considerable disturbance over the very 
frank and, what seems to them, rather ruthless handling 
of subjects deemed by them sacred and inappropriate for 
such forthright treatment. These cases have been very 
few. They serve to bring to our attention the unequal 
preparation of students for this course and the need of 
supplementary counselling service. The average student 
in a city college like Temple is by no means disturbed by 
the frank treatment of these subjects, though frequently 
surprised that this area of vital student interest is taken 
up so frankly and on such a different basis from that so 
often found in discussions in fraternity or sorority. 

The following written statement of one student is 
typical of many expressions both written and verbal re- 
garding just what effect many students believe the course 
has had on them. “The vague, mystic, disturbing 
thoughts which impelled many of us to seek this course 
have been adequately answered.” 

There were many other written statements of students 
which indicate that a knowledge of new factual material, 
sometimes of a very elementary sort, gained through tak- 
ing the course, has been of considerable value to them. 
One student said that it was a “sad commentary on sex 
education” that she “with a strong biology background” 
had before taking the course no “realization of just what 
is involved in the sex act.” One of the very practical 
suggestions which were generally accepted as of value 
by the students is reflected in this statement. “I think 
that it is essential that both men and women have an 
examination by a physician before marriage.” 

There is testimony from students that issues raised in 
the class are introduced at home. Sometimes parents who 
have maintained silence on questions dealing with sex 
and reproduction have had these barriers broken down 
through the initiative of a son or daughter who intro- 
duces into the home the frankness and objectivity that 
has characterized their classroom discussion. 

The practical interest and demand on the part of stu- 
dents for light on immediate problems does not, of course, 
lead us to underestimate the value to them of a scientific 
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analysis of the factors, societal or psychological, that 
underlie their present questions or that even indirectly 
set the stage for them. This does not mean, however, 
that impersonal scientific analysis of factual data alone is 
adequate for the achieving of the objectives of this course. 
Mutual confidence between teacher and student and of 
an appropriate social setting for the educational process 
are clearly of vital importance in handling these topics if 
the student is to be reoriented in the area of both of 
scientific facts and in the art of living. 

A question related to the course on marriage and family 
relationships on which there is apparently little agree- 
ment among college teachers is, Just what place should 
counselling have in this field? A good number feel that 
the whole subject should be handled in personal inter- 
views by counsellors. Others emphasize, however, that 
much factual material can be much more adequately given 
through a course of lectures, and through reading asso- 
ciated with the lectures, than by counselling. It is also 
very evident that many students who would not go near 
a counsellor will bring forward even in large classes certain 
questions purported to have been raised by hypothetical 
individuals which, as a matter of fact, are their own ques- 
tions. It is probably true that many of these questions 
would not be asked at all if it were not done in this 
indirect manner. It also seemed clear from the recent 
discussion at the Eastern Sociological Society meeting 
in Asbury Park that there are many ways of conducting 
this course which will render it one that meets personal 
questions without actual individual interviews. We have 
already mentioned the opportunity in small groups of 
students to put problems to each other and to formulate 
ideas through the discussion process. 

It seems quite clear, however, that in many cases there 
is no substitute for the personal counsellor. Where col- 
leges do not have such a service and where teachers of 
the course are too overburdened with other work to use 
the time necessary for counselling, it is fortunate when 
there are agencies in the city to which inquiring students 
may be referred. In Philadelphia we have the Marriage 
Counsel; Mrs. Stuart Mudd, its head, is closely asso- 
ciated with our college course as one of its lecturers. 

At this time it is impossible to forecast just what the 
form of the college course on marriage and family rela- 


tionships will assume. It is an advantage that at present 
there are many different approaches being used and ex- 
periments being made. . 7 

There have been in the weekly written reports and in 
conversation with students many specific criticisms of 
this course, generally having to do with the handling of 
some detail or the method of presentation by a lecturer. 
Each year two or three students have been “offended” 
by what they considered the too frank discussion on sex. — 
A few more have felt that there was an overemphasis on — 
the physical aspects of sex. But the overwhelming ma- — 
jority of students who have taken this course have reg- 
istered themselves as heartily in accord with its aims 
and method and appreciative of the material presented. 

The following letter from the president of the Student 
Commission, the governing body of Temple's under- 
graduate life, himself a leader of one of the discussion 
groups, was sent to the chairman of the course—*Mar- 
riage and Family Relationships” (Sociology 146)—and — 
is typical of the feeling of most students on completing 
this course. 


““,. Marriage, most will agree, entails a number of conditions that 
require not only delicacy in handling, but also an extremely wholesome 
attitude that perhaps no other subject requires. And you and your 
colleagues have displayed this delicacy and wholesomeness. 

“Too often we, who are in the past-adolescent stage, assume certain 
premises to be taken for granted, when they truly should never be so. 
Too frequently we ignore deviations from normal patterns of behavior 
as something that ‘happens to the other fellow’ and assume an ostrich 
attitude. Needless to say, potential tragedies might occur, and do oc- 
cur, from ignorance of this type. Sociology 146 helps to dissipate as 
much as possible this ignorance. a 

“Your discussions on pre-marital relations, stressing as you do the 
importance of friendly consultation with one’s family physician before 
an impending marriage, are most constructive and helpful to a young 
person. 

“The budget, the career-wife or -mother, and the religious relation- 
ships between husband and wife are but three grand lectures that come 
to me immediately. Each subject so very significant to all of us con- 
templating marriage some time in the future. 

“From the experiences I’ve personally gained—and observed what 
others have gained—I should like to see this course established as a 
permanent one. And I would want to go further by adding (and this 
opinion was uttered by every student with whom I've discussed the 
course) that Sociology 146 ought to be a required course for every stu- 
dent, regardless of his school or department, because if there is any se- 
cret or formula to happiness in living, for me, at least, it must lie ina 
stable and thoroughly compatible marriage.” 
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| IF WE agree that education is a co- 
loperative enterprise for an all-round development of 
)personality, the cultural and the practical aspects of life, 
‘we shall readily understand the widespread demand of 
yimodern college youth for courses in applied social sci- 
fence, the art of living. One of the most pressing demands 
‘on the part of college students is that for courses dealing 
with preparation for marriage. 

There is still some opposition in academic circles to 
«such courses as tending to lower academic standards by 
‘offering short cuts to successful marriages in two semes- 
Miters. But, if we realize that such courses, at their best, 
i ‘offer a worth-while synthesis of the knowledge available 
“kon the campus in its bearing on family life, we shall at 
i least suspend judgment. 

_ The American Youth Commission is preparing a sur- 
vey of courses on marriage education in colleges which 
‘will be available shortly. Ours, in Iowa, is a cooperative 
‘course developed during the past four years, in which 
‘about a dozen departments participate. 

The course grew out of an apparent need of a group of 
students enrolled in the School of Religion. They felt 
}| that at the end of their academic career—the usual four 
}| years’ Liberal Arts Course—they were ill prepared to face 
} marriage and that it was the business of the University to 
‘lhelp them in getting a better understanding of the prob- 
| | lems involved in the modern home. They agreed to serve 

/as guinea pigs for a small experimental class that was to 
° | | be offered as the first part of a course named “Religion and 
|: The name was quite innocuous and the 


— 


{Social Problems.” 
}) conventional impression that anything that is offered in a 
)) School of Religion is hardly likely to be radical, was bound 
\to act as shock absorber to whatever criticism might 
) arise. 
At the end of the semester the students—four women 
\|and two men—were asked to appraise the course and 
1) make additional suggestions. The students recommended 
| that the course be thrown open to as large a number as 
|| possible and the discussions center around sex education, 
|| home economics, specific student problems (such as pet- 
||| ting, sex appeal, compatibility, eugenics and heredity) 
|| and philosophy of life. About fifty select students were 
|| admitted to the enlarged course in the second year, still 
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|The Course in Modern Marriage at the 
State University of Iowa 


By Moss JuNG 


School of Religion, State University of Iowa 


under the innocent designation “Religion and Social 
Problems,” although shortly afterwards it became known 
on the campus as the “Marriage Course.”’ Parents of 
students who took the course were invited to attend some 
of the lectures and discussions. It became increasingly 
evident, at the end of the semester that the scope of the 
course would have to be greatly enlarged. Too little time 
was given to questions of heredity and environment, 
child psychology and mental hygiene. More opportuni- 
ties should be provided for consultation with the various 
experts. Round tables should be more frequent and di- 
vided into sections. 

Among the many letters that were received from Iowa 
farmers, from ministers, judges, editors, lawyers, physi- 
cians in the state, there was no hostile criticism of the 
course. A few expressed their disappointment at the 
fact that the state university had not offered the course 
ten years earlier. A Catholic editor expressed his fear 
lest the course indoctrinate the students in favor of birth 
control. Asa matter of fact, from the very first a Catholic 
representative was invited to present the Catholic 
philosophy of life and the Catholic attitude towards birth 
control. 

In the third year the protective coloring was dispensed 
with and the course appeared in the University Catalogue 
under its own name—*Modern Marriage.” A survey of 
modern marriage from the historical, economical, eugenic, 
physical, psychological, legal and religious point of view. 
This course is given with the cooperation of the College 
of Medicine, Child Welfare Station, the Departments of 
Biology, Home Economics, Psychiatry, Sociology, and 
Law. Opportunities are provided for personal consulta- 
tation with the instructors.—For technical reasons only 
130 upperclassmen, both men and women were admitted. 
A comprehensive schedule was elaborated by the “co- 
ordinating committee.” This schedule has actually been 
followed for the last two years at the University of Iowa. 

The outline of the marriage course is as follows: 1) His- 
torical and Anthropological Background; 2) Sociological 
Approach; the study of the family; significance of ten- 
sions in the family, parents and children; domestic rela- 
tions court (lecture by judge); 3) Biology and Eugenics; 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Some Effects of the Hygienic Marriage 


Law in Illinois 


By B. K. RICHARDSON 
Chief, Division of Public Health Instruction, Illinois Department of Public Health 


THE ASSEMBLY and appraisal of data 
concerning the operation of the hygienic marriage law in 
Illinois is difficult for several reasons. For one thing, the 
enforcement of the marriage laws of the State, including 
the amendment which requires prenuptial examination 
for the venereal diseases is in the hands of county clerks. 
No department of the State government is charged with 
any administrative function in connection with the mar- 
riage laws. To ascertain the number of marriage licenses 
issued in Illinois, for example, contact must be made with 
each county clerk in each of the 102 counties. 

Some of the more important administrative difficulties 
encountered in connection with the amendment relating 
to prenuptial physical examination for venereal diseases 
are the following: 


1. Physicians are required to certify that the candidate for marriage 
is free from all venereal diseases. He is allowed no latitude with respect 
to the communicable character of an infection. It is generally accepted 
by competent syphilologists that congenitally acquired syphilis -in 
adults is not usually transmissible. Furthermore, no provision is made 
in the law for a luetic unmarried pregnant woman who might be able 
to arrange a marriage with the father of her prospective baby. Syphi- 
lologists maintain that appropriate treatment of syphilitic women dur- 
ing term prevents the birth of infected babies in practically all cases. 

2. The law requires that a report from a laboratory on a blood test 
for syphilis and a microscopic test for gonorrhea be attached to the 
physician’s certificate when application for a marriage license is filed. 
No laboratory standards are specified. Presumably any laboratory 
which offers to perform the tests may do so legally. 

The physician, moreover, has no latitude in making an interpretation 
of the laboratory reports. Some patients continue to give a positive 
blood test for syphilis after prolonged treatment regarded as generously 
adequate. Furthermore, an infection of congenital origin may give a 
persistently positive blood test. 

3. State and municipal public health laboratories are required to do 
the prescribed laboratory tests free of charge upon request by physi- 
cians. It is not incumbent upon physicians, however, to designate 
whether or not the specimens submitted are for compliance with the 
hygienic marriage law. 

4. Regulations of the State Department of Public Health require the 
reporting of all known cases of syphilis and gonorrhea but there is no 
rule concerned with notification bearing upon the discovery of cases in 
connection with pre-nuptial examinations. This leaves the door closed 
to an effective follow-up of cases of infection uncovered through the 
prenuptial examinations as a class. 


In spite of these administrative difficulties, however, a 
good deal of evidence bearing upon the operation of the 
law in Illinois has been assembled. During the first 18 


months after the effective date of the hygienic marriage 
law there were issued in Illinois a total of 67,921 marriage 
licenses against 155,290 during the 18 months immedi- 
ately preceding. This was a decline of 56 percent. If 
June and July of 1937 and the same months of 1936 are 
disregarded in order to eliminate the influence of the rush 
to beat the law and the severe drop in licenses immedi- 
ately after the law became effective, licenses issued during 
the remaining 16 months (5 small counties missing) stood 
at 48,466 against 135,082 in the corresponding preceding 
16 months, a decline of 73 percent. Furthermore there — 
were only 48,350 licenses issued in Illinois during the 
entire calendar year of 1938 compared with 98,526 in 
1936, the last full year before the adoption of the law, 
and 76,630 in 1937 which was half and half, as to the law. 

In some of the border counties the marriage license bus- 
iness practically ceased with the effective date of the 
hygienic law. The number of licenses reported by county 
clerks as having been issued in a dozen of these border 
counties during the 18 months preceding and the 18 
months following the effective date of the law was as 
follows: 


BEFORE AFTER BEFORE AFTER 


Adams. otters Soo 17a an wbulaskiveee aes bobs 8 
Gallatinsec. + 607 43 Rock Island... 2,584 525 
JErsey sivicctemrns 257 49. . .Oalinese..” cer 660 92 
Jobnsoneeances 301 15 Union tacos 476 48 
Lawrence..... 7715 71 ~+Vermilion. 1,544 305 
Massach.tien ss I, 401 22 Whiteside... 882 193 
Monroe....... 4,302 101 


Even in the most centrally located counties the decline 
has been severe. The figures for three of these are as 
follows: Macon, before 1,583, after 525; Peoria 3,33'7 and 
1,311; and Sangamon 2,063 and 872. 

In Cook County which includes Chicago the numbers 
were 71,691 and 42,805. 

This decline in the number of licenses issued in Illinois 
does not necessarily imply that the marriage rate has fall- 
en off. From newspapers and other sources it appears 
that couples in large numbers have gone from Illinois to 
nearby States with less stringent laws to effect marriage. 

Evidently at least one-half of the people of Illinois who 
wanted to marry during the first 18 months under the 
hygienic marriage law preferred not to take the required 
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physical examinations. The reasons for this preference 
are not well known. The cost of examinations could be 
only a minor factor. Expenses involved in traveling to 


| another State exceed in many instances a relatively high 


medical fee for the examinations. 

As a means of detecting syphilitic infection among 
those candidates for marriage who submitted to examina- 
tion, the operation of the law has proved to be fully as 
effective as the most optimistic proponents might have 

anticipated. Records on blood specimens submitted for 
compliance with the law during 18 months have been 


1), obtained from several laboratories. The results of the 


tests are as follows: 
! 


DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY TESTS POSITIVES % 


State Department of Public Health.. 69,733 1,261 1.8 
Chicago Health Department........ 22,519 OL wt Sal 
Rockford Health Department....... 1,921 Bd he: 
Evanston Health Department....... 486 S26 
94,659 1,991 9 2.-+ 


| How many cases were detected through tests made in 
other laboratories than those listed is not known. It is 
of no little importance, however, that 1,991 cases of 
syphilitic infection are known to have been detected 
among people who were planning matrimony. It is highly 


+), probable that many of these were previously ignorant of 
>) the infection or believed themselves cured. Otherwise 
7)| they would have hesitated to go through the examinations 
_on the eve of proposed marriage. 


What disposition has been made of the patients dis- 


| covered through the operation of the law is not known 


except in a few instances. There is no requirement of 
reports on the disposition of these cases. Among the 
fragmentary records of the subsequent history of several 
persons involved in the operation of the law, a few are of 
| special interest. 


1} A woman in Calhoun County took the pre-nuptial examination and 


| was found to be infected with syphilis. She went to Missouri, her 
| home State, and married anyway. Shortly thereafter her husband, a 
‘resident of Calhoun County, Illinois, found himself infected with 


)| gonorrhea, which he attributed to his wife. Whether he was also in- 


| fected with syphilis could not be determined at the time of the investi- 


|| gation. 


A young man in Chicago was found to have a positive blood for 


| syphilis. Careful study indicated that his infection was congenital in 
origin. This youth could not legally be married under the law although 


syphilologists would classify his infection as non-transmissible. 

A man in Ogle County has been under medical treatment for syphi- 
lis for about 5 years. Upon examination for marriage, however, his 
blood was positive. He appears to be one of those patients in whom 


|| negative serology is difficult if not impossible to achieve. Physicians 


would probably be divided in opinion as to whether or not it would be 
safe for him to marry, from the standpoint of the infection. 


There has been very little outspoken opposition to the 


|| hygienic marriage law. Newspaper editorials are gener- 
ally quite favorable. On the other hand there is pending 


in the General Assembly a bill that would repeal the law. 
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The negative sentiment implied by frequent marriage of 
Illinois couples in other States is impressive. 

Whether compulsory legislation of this type is superior 
to education without such laws is debatable. Last fall 
the State Department of Public Health displayed an ex- 
hibit and gave a lecture on syphilis at each of 35 C. C. C. 
camps in Illinois with a total attendance of 5,553. No 
attempt was made to stimulate blood tests although their 
value was emphasized. After the programs 1,357 of the 
boys, a matter of 24%, voluntarily applied to the medical 
officer in charge for blood tests. Officers of the camps 
reported the belief that more than one-half of the boys 
would have volunteered for blood tests had they been 
offered at the time of the programs or immediately there- 
after rather than considerably later, as was the case. 

At the State Fair last August the State Department 
of Public Health offered blood tests free to all visitors 
who might wish to take advantage of the opportunity. 
Tests were made on 3,968 people who came from all but 
8 of the 102 counties in the State. Many were turned 
away because of inadequate facilities. The volunteers 
represented all walks of life and all age groups of both 
sexes. 

The prevalence of syphilis has been reduced to an ex- 
ceptionally low level in all of the Scandinavian countries. 
Notification of cases is compulsory in Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden and treatment is free in Denmark and Sweden 
and free to the poor in Norway. In Holland notification 
of cases is not required nor is treatment generally free. 
The records indicate, however, that the prevalence of 
syphilis in Holland is less than in either Denmark or Nor- 
way and but a little higher than in Sweden. A British 
Commission which studied the situation concluded that 
compulsion with respect to notification and treatment is 
of minor importance in controlling the disease but that 
a high level of education and intelligence coupled with a 
cooperative spirit among the people and professions are 
of paramount importance. 

In Illinois recently a group of organized young people 
in Ford County and a group in Scott County passed reso- 
lutions endorsing the hygienic marriage law. Would it 
be presumptious to suggest that these young people 
would very probably have agreed to be examined in the 
absence of a law under the stimulation of equal educa- 
tional efforts? 

The weakest link in the program for promoting the 
public health in Illinois is the lack of local public health 
machinery. If a reasonably adequate local public health 
service were available to all the people it is not unreason- 
able to believe that rapid progress could be made toward 
the eradication of syphilis regardless of laws bearing upon 
that subject. Great progress has been made toward the 
eradication of tuberculosis, a much more difficult disease 
than syphilis to control from the medical viewpoint. 
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Heredity in Relation to the Family 


By Paut PopPENOE 


General Director, Los Angeles Institute of Family Relations 


DURING the last 10 years, the birth- 
rate in the United States has decreased by one-fourth. A 
million fewer children entered the schools last fall, than 
were counted 10 years ago. There are in the nation today 
1,'700,000 fewer children under 10 years of age, than there 
were in 1930. 

The death rate in the United States can not decrease 
indefinitely. It is going to rise. The birtn rate, however, 
can decrease, and it is going to do so. 

The United States therefore faces a declining 
population. 

Eugenists have been saying for 50 years that this would 
happen. No one paid any attention to them. 

Now it has happened. 

The public does not know it yet. When it grasps the 
idea that the population of the United States is declining, 
it will demand action, and may be led by demagogs. Real 
leaders must begin now to offer definite plans for popula- 
tion replacement. The formulation of such plans is one 
of the chief problems before this conference and its 
successors. 

I suggest the following points for consideration in this 
connection. 

1. The nation must become family-minded. 

The farm which is characteristically family-minded has 
surrendered control of cultural values to the Machine 
Age, which neglects old and young alike in favor of the 
vigorous adult who is “unencumbered,” to use the con- 
ventional and really pathetic adjective; and who is a maxi- 
mum producer. The Machine Age makes no place for 
children in its calculations—for instance, in the housing 
of the population. Even the extensive housing plans 
which the Federal Government is carrying out at the 
present time discriminate against children and offer little 
or no accommodation to normal families; while in Los 
Angeles the Institute of Family Relations found that an 
actual majority of all apartment houses refused to rent to 
a couple with even one small child. Many of them were 
quite willing to take dogs, of course. There is something 
wrong when a civilization becomes dog-minded instead 
of family-minded; when it spends a hundred million dol- 
lars a year on patent dog and cat foods while it lets chil- 
dren go undernourished and discharges school teachers 
from their positions for the offense of marrying. 

A systematic, organized, and aggressive educational 
campaign on the part of home, school, church, and other 


agencies will be necessary to produce a family-minded 
population. A population that is not family-minded will 
not survive. 

2. The nation must develop a eugenic conscience. 

At present the population is being recruited mainly 
from homes that can give children the poorest start in life. 
In 1930 the birth rate was 75% above the replacement 
level in what were called “‘agricultural problem areas,” 
where a depressed population of tenant farmers and small 
owners was living under poverty-stricken conditions. It 
was 25% below replacement level in the large cities of 
the United States—almost 50% below replacement 
level in the large cities of California. 

In the cities, wives who had less than a seventh grade 
education produced 40% more children than did those 
with a college education. To the extent that these chil- 
dren are being produced from really good stock, the par- 
ents should have more help, preferably through a 
Proportional Family Wage which would make the 
father’s salary dependent in part on the number of his 
children. If on the other hand these children are coming 
from unsound stock, to multiply the amount of mental 
disease and feeblemindedness in the population, they 
should not be born. 

It is hard for America to get away from its tradition 
of equalitarianism, which is biologically unsound. When 
we make a special effort, it is for the handicapped child, 
not for the superior child who will furnish the leadership 
of the next generation. We spend two or three times as 
much on educating a feeble-minded child in the public 
schools, as we do on any one else. 

The Federal Government takes 300,000 young men of 
college age into the C.C.C. each year and spends $1200 
a year on each one. Most of the colleges in American 
do not spend half that much on their most brilliant stu- 
dents. Suppose that in addition to the C.C.C. we selected 
300,000 of the future leaders of the country each year and 
paid $1200 for special education of each one in the es- 
sentials of good citizenship! 

There is need for lower birth rates among the defec- 
tive, and this need will probably be met without much 
difficulty. More than half of the states, for instance, have 
already adopted laws providing for the sterilization of 
certain types of handicapped persons. A eugenic con- 
science, however, will insist on more constructive and 
positive measures of race betterment as well. 
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A Plan for Successful Marriages 


By Harriet R. Mowrer 


Consultant in Marital Adjustment, Evanston, Illinois 


OBVIOUSLY, the formulation of any 
plan for successful marriages must first take into consider- 
ation the factors making for success in marriage. Research 
on the problem has been from two approaches. First, a 
study of marriages, both successful and unsuccessful, 
where the analysis has been primarily statistical. Second, 
case analysis and clinical treatment of unsuccessful mar- 
riages or cases of domestic discord. Both of these ap- 
proaches reveal the fact that what makes for or against 
success in marriage is not confined to the factors within 
the marriage relationship, but include likewise elements 


_ in the life experiences of the individuals prior to marriage. 


Thus of prime importance is the life organization of the 
individuals concerned. Furthermore, research has shown 
the problem to be a complex one, both from the stand- 
point of the personality organization and the conflict and 
accord patterns involved in the marriage relationship. 
Any plan which fails to take cognizance of this complex 
nature of marriage can only be abortive. Thus, for ex- 
ample, while college courses in marriage are highly im- 
portant, they cannot be considered as a panacea even for 
the group which they reach. Likewise, while sex hygiene 
is an indispensable part of any program for the building 
of successful marriages, it alone cannot insure success in 
marriage. 

An adequate program, then, must be broad enough to 
reach two groups of persons: first, those contemplating 
marriage; and second, those already married. Recently 
there has been a tendency to neglect the second group 
upon the theory that if the proper precautions are taken 
prior to marriage there will be no need for further atten- 
tion. In part, this singling out of the pre-marriage group 
for major attention grows out of an over-simplification of 
the problem. The basic assumption underlying most of 
these programs is that if young people can be taught to 
understand the fundamental character of the family re- 
lationship, take a sane attitude toward sex relations, 
and know how to budget their incomes, etc., there will 
be little likelihood of breakdown in subsequent marriage 
relations. Unfortunately, exposure to knowledge, or even 
its acquisition, is no guarantee of itself that subsequent 
conduct will be any the more adapted to the demands of 
new situations. In so far as instruction becomes formal- 


ized, or is given in advance of any real need, it either 
fails to accomplish its purpose entirely, or does so inade- 
quately. And this is particularly true in a realm where 
the emotions are highly involved, as they are in the mar- 
riage relationship. Thus early inhibitions arising out of 
sex shock and sexual irregularities, exaggerated attach- 
ments to members of one’s family, emotional inhibitions 
due to lack of display of affection in the home, etc., all of 
which definitely impede adjustment in marriage, persist 
in the face of the most carefully prosecuted educational 
program, and can only be adequately treated upon a 
clinical basis. 

It is essential, therefore, in the interest of making 
marriages more successful, that there be clinics to which 
both those persons contemplating marriage, and those 
already married, can go as problems arise in the relations 
between the two persons. Here whatever knowledge is 
available about family relations can be utilized by the 
clinician, both directly and indirectly, in modifying the 
attitudes which hinder, rather than facilitate, adjustment 
between the two persons, whether before or after 
marriage. 

This is not to say that formalized instruction is not 
worth while, if it is used to accomplish the results which 
are within its range of potentialities. What courses in 
marriage can do is to break down the inhibitions which 
are prevalent against seeking aid in marriage adjustments. 
Any sort of educational effort which will cause indi- 
viduals to feel no more loss of self-esteem in going to a 
family clinic than in consulting the family physician, is 
well worth while. 

Family clinics such as I am proposing, however, can 
never be mere advice-giving stations. Each case must 
be thoroughly studied and analyzed from the standpoint 
of both the husband and wife (or in the case of the pre- 
marriage group, the prospective husband and wife). Upon 
the basis of this analysis, a therapeutic program carried 
on by a skilled clinician over a period of time should not 
only make for greater accord in a fairly high percentage 
of individual cases, but should throw further light upon 
the requirements for a successful plan for successful 
marriages. 
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The Future of Family Counseling’ 


By Ruts Brickner, M.D. 


Director of the Consultation Service to the Child Study Association of America 


THE demand for counseling on mar- 
riage and family matters is increasing and comes from 
every economic and social level. The responsible heads 
of families, deeply shaken in self-confidence and without 
sense of direction, turn for help to any and all individuals 
and agencies that have human welfare at heart and to 
the many, unfortunately, that make such claims only for 
the purpose of exploitation. There appears, too, to be 
an accelerating insistence by the public on immediate 
action—a demand for quick solutions to problems. This 
is apparent in the space given in daily papers to advice 
columns, and by the commercially sponsored radio pro- 
grams featuring family courts, “Ask Mr. Advisor,” etc. 
The responsible services meet only a fraction of the needs 
of those individuals who seek help. The public rushes to 
a wide variety of inadequate sources which range from 
well-meaning, self-appointed, incompetent guides to 
unscrupulous charlatans who prey on the misery and 
despair of unhappy men and women. 

In connection with the second Conference on Marriage 
and the Family a committee was formed which had as its 


special interest the need to educate the public in its choice’ 


and support of family counseling agencies. It agreed on 
six recommendations for its own guidance and for that of 
interested workers in the field. We present these six 
recommendations to you today, believing that they ap- 
ply as well as they did then. 

First, that one of the most effective ways of combating 
charlatanry is to make clear to the public the means of 
recognizing responsible individuals and agencies who are 
carrying out the counseling function. It was further 
recommended that individuals before seeking counsel 
should satisfy themselves that the counselor is a graduate 
of either a school of medicine, a theological seminary, a 
school of social work, a teacher-education institution, or 
holds a post-graduate university degree. Furthermore, 
the counselor should be either a member of a professional 
society where he or she is in good standing with his col- 
leagues, or be on the staff of a recognized licensed agency 
where counseling is a phase of the agency’s work. Finally, 
that if it be on the staff of an independent counseling 


1In March 1938 the second New York State Conference on Mar- 
riage and the Family was held in New York City. The program was 
based on the work of various committees. The following report sum+ 
marizes the work of the Committee on Family Counseling under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Ruth Brickner. This paper was also read at the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Institute of the Child Study Association, which 
took place in November 1938 in New York City. 


agency, it be one that has an active advisory board, made 
up of outstanding professional and lay people in the com- 
munity. Such training and affiliation would appear to be 
a minimum requirement necessary to protect the public. 
This does not mean, however, that the individual with 
such training is necessarily well qualified in other respects 
to assume the counseling function; merely that out of a 
group so trained this field should find its workers. It was 
the belief of the committee that given these safeguards 
for the public protection, there was room for wide varia- 
tion in organization, objectives, and in procedures for the 
counseling function. 

The second recommendation maintained that at this 
time variation should be encouraged. Flexibility and readi- 
ness to adopt a thoughtful experimental attitude are es- 
sential in order that we learn as much as possible from our 
new work and in order that these services evolve which 
truly meet separate and distinctive community needs. 

At the-same time that we encourage a variety of or- 
ganizations, pressure should not come from agencies out- 
side the community in starting local counseling programs. 
It was the third recommendation that unless the im- 
petus comes from within, unless there is a degree of com- 
munity readiness, in which representatives of the prin- 
cipal interests are included, it seems unsound policy to 
launch a program. Experienced agencies and professional 
persons outside the community could and should serve in 
advisory capacities, but should not initiate services. 

The fourth recommendation bore on the problem of 
standards of work. It was fully recognized that such 
varied local development would inevitably result in a 
wide variation in standard and quality of work. There 
are two processes, however, by which sound standards 
for counseling services can be developed. The first is 
through having each of the specialized groups—medicine, 
teaching, the ministry, home economy, etc.—which 
found itself functioning in family counseling, turn its 
attention to its own standards for performing this func- 
tion. An admirable precedent for this procedure can be 
found in the Milford Conference of Social Case Workers, 
a conference whose influence on all social case work stand- 
ards has been profound. The second process by which 
standards of professional practice in marriage and family 
counseling can be raised lies in the inter-professional dis- 
cussion groups—groups composed of all the different 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Work of the National Conference 


on Family Relations 


By Paut Sayre 


| THE chief form which the work of the 
_ National Conference on Family Relations can reasonably 
take is the advancement of regional and state and city 
conferences that deal with the same subject. We use 
| the word “Conference” not to indicate a single, isolated 
meeting of permanent organizations or particular indi- 
viduals. We use the word much as the athletic people 
use it in speaking of the Big Ten Conference in football. 
It is a permanent association for the purpose of consider- 
ing family relations. It has one annual meeting together 
with a quarterly periodical and the work of various com- 
mittees throughout the year. But more especially it has 
a state meeting in every state and in many cities within 
these states as well as regional meetings comprising sev- 


| eral states like the Mid-West Meeting in which we are 
| privileged to take part today. 

|| The Southern Regional meeting occurred at Baton 
7) Rouge, Louisiana, on February 24th and 25th under the 
1)) leadership of Professor Harriet S. Daggett and Dean Fred 
| Frey of Louisiana State University. They had repre- 
| sentatives way from Georgia on the east and Texas on 


the west. Following this the Regional Meeting for the 
Mid-west took place in Chicago March 31 and April 1, 
meeting jointly with the Chicago Association for Child 


| Study and Parent Education. On May 5-6 on the Pacific 


Coast the newly organized Washington State Conference 
held its first meeting. This state conference will probably 


_ expand into the Northwest Pacific Regional Conference 
_on Family Relations. 
| Conference on Marriage and the Family heid in New 
}) York, April 28-29 included in its attendance the eastern 
4) region of the country. Plans are under way for the hold- 
1) ing of other regional and state conferences. 


This year the New York State 


But what does all this mean? Is it just another con- 


| ference or conferences, when we must recognize that 
|| conferences are almost an epidemic in this country in 


recent years? Is it merely on the other hand an oppor- 
tunity for strange groups of specialists to argue with each 


other and impress each other and uplift each other al- 
- though the plain truth is that whatever they do or don’t 


do has very little effect on the public at large? 


No, it is neither of these nor both of them put together. 
We have honest work to do of the most sober and useful 
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Professor of Law, State University of Iowa 


kind. The wonder is not that we are coming together 
now to join forces for effective accomplishment. The 
wonder is that we did not do this years ago, that we have 
so crassly permitted human values of great cultural im- 
portance to be destroyed needlessly year after year. 

For I speak to you quite candidly when I say that we 
deal with life itself and that we reasonably hope to in- 
crease human happiness and human accomplishment with 
less expenditure of money or less change of a difficult 
nature than in any other known means for human better- 
ment. Think of it this way. Whether we like it or not, 
the world is divided into two very distinct classes of 
people: men and women. Neither can exist without the 
other and practically speaking significant accomplishment 
by either alone is impossible. Is it not good sense there- 
fore for us to be concerned about how they live together 
and whether this common life promotes the accomplish- 
ment and happiness of each? 

Supplying food and clothes and shelter for people in 
need is of the very first importance. Providing wise edu- 
cation also and protecting them against needless destruc- 
tion in war or in health must also be approved. But food 
and clothes and prevention of war take great quantities 
of money and very difficult adjustments in the economic 
and social structure of the country. Yet consider the 
cruel impairment of human accomplishment and destruc- 
tion of human happiness that is caused by unwise mar- 
riage or unwise ways of living in marriage, totally apart 
from any extra expense of any complicated social adjust- 
ment incident to these shocking losses in human life 
through marital failure. 

We must get over our artificial way of thinking of 
people as individuals apart from their relations to other 
individuals. It simply is nonsense so far as honest thought 
goes and it is very injurious to human welfare in its prac- 
tical effect. A young man or a young woman may increase 
his or her happiness at least ten or twenty times and also 
increase his or her outward success in the world and 
contribution to the civilization of our times by a wise 
marriage, by that basic relationship through which alone 
a human being can come to the fulness of his powers. 

Now nothing less than this is the job of the National 
Conference, which is a permanent organization and which 
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functions through its regional and state and city confer- 
ences all year long, year in and year out. We care about 
how people live together and whether they are happier 
and stronger and better because of the ones with whom 
they live. In thinking and working for these ends we want 
the help and the counsel of all the experts and all the 
professions: sociologists, social workers, educators, farm- 
ers, engineers, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, business- 
men, and all manner of other groups or skills in ways of 
living that you can think of. These are the professional 
and trained groups who are to serve. But one can hardly 
serve unless he has some one in need who requires his 
service and wishes his help. This means that our Con- 
ference in all its phases has the splendid aid of the pro- 


The Course in Modern Marriage 


(Continued from page 43) 


4) Physical and Psychical Features of Marriage; 5) Men- 
tal Hygiene; 6) Specific Student Problems; 7) Home 
Economics; 8) Legal Approach; 9) Philosophical Ap- 
proach; 10) Medical Aspects; 11) Catholic Attitude to- 
wards Birth Control; 12) Sex Adjustment; 13) Child 
Welfare, Child Psychology; 14) Normal Child Develop- 
ment; 15) Character Education; 16) Marriage in Novel 
and Drama; 17) Relativity of Morals; 18) Religious 
Education. 

The course in modern marriage at the University of 
Iowa aims at a frank and adequate discussion of the major 
aspects of marriage with the emphasis on the ethical and 
esthetic implications of the marriage relationship. It 
attempts to supply a better understanding of the many 
perplexing questions that center around the instability 
of the home and its attendant effects on society at large. 

I feel that the course should be coeducational and that 
a carefully integrated guidance program of pre-marital 
training be offered in accordance with our present knowl- 
edge and present resources. This requires us, in some re- 
spects, to redefine our educational goal; it necessitates 
meeting young people on their own ground and shifts 
the emphasis from the objective to the practical. It ap- 


_ about these things and are willing to work for them and 
further them whatever their particular calling in life may — 


fessions but is composed of all responsible, dependable 


men and women throughout the country who are mar- 
ried themselves or hope to be married, who have children 
themselves, or who hope to have children and who care 


be. 
I welcome you all to take part. We find that men and 
women throughout the country now are anxious to take 


part and recognize that human happiness and strength of - 


the nation can be more easily and effectively promoted 
through these ways than in any other single avenue of 
effort which is now open to us. 


pears to me that such a course requires the cooperation of 
many experts who are welladjusted personalities, and 
that no one individual should attempt to teach the whole 
course himself. In the very nature of its objective, the 
course needs the impact of varying types of personality, 
men and women, physicians and philosophers, child 
psychologists and judges, ministers and lawyers. 

It is strongly recommended that the class discussions 
be supplemented by round tables and private consulta- 
tions. Students’ suggestions for the improvement of the 
teaching program should be readily received. 

The real value of the course lies not so much in the 
factual information supplied as in its implications, in the 
new perspective opened up to our youth with regard to 
successful marriage and harmonious home life. 

It is hard for modern man to find substitutes for the 
certainties lost in recent times, religious, emotional and 
economic. Yet, if there be a substitute it is, in my opinion, 
the well adjusted home. Archimedes, the famous Greek 
scientist, boasted: ““Give me a place to stand on and I will 
move the earth.” The modern educator could say more 
significantly: ““Give me the family for a training ground 
and I will rebuild society.” 
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second Annual Meeting 


By Avotr Meyer, President 


IN ACCEPTING the presidency of 
the National Conference on Family Relations upon the 


resignation of its founder and first president, Professor 


Paul Sayre, my first responsibility was to make plans for 
its second annual meeting, which is to be held in Philadel- 


|| phia, December 26-27, 1939. 


My chief concern was that the program of this meeting 
should give a substantial foundation for the future work 
of the Conference. Since research interest in the family 
cuts across the biological, the psychological, and the social 
sciences, my conviction was that the basic contributions 
from these fields upon the family should be brought be- 
fore the Conference and the attempt be made to under- 


stand, first, what is the family, and second, to obtain a 
unified conception of the role and functions of the family 


in our society. 

The Program Committee, consisting of Sidney E. Gold- 
stein, Frederick Osborn, E. W. Burgess and myself, has 
had three meetings in New York. 

The details of the program have been carefully planned. 
While in Chicago in May in attendance at the meetings 
of the American Psychiatric Association, I had the op- 
portunity of meeting with the Mid-West Conference 
group, of which Arthur J. Todd of Northwestern Uni- 
versity is president, and of discussing with its members 
plans for the Conference. 

As a result of these conferences, it is planned to have 
three general sessions organized under the central topic 
“The Role and Functions of the Family in a Democracy,” 
with addresses from leaders in the field of the family. 
Those who have already accepted invitations to give 
papers include the following: L. K. Frank, Sidney E. 
Goldstein, Carl G. Hartman, Karen Horney, Katherine 
Lenroot, Max Rheinstein, Una B. Sait, and C. C. Zim- 
merman. 

Conference committees which will meet simultaneously 
for three sessions are being organized on the following 
special subjects: The Economic Basis of Family Life; 
Educating for Marriage and Family Living; Eugenics 
and the Family; Marriage and Family Counseling; Mar- 
riage and Family Law and Its Administration; Problems 
of Youth; Research on Marriage and the Family. 

Members of the Conference who are planning to attend 
are invited to write to E. W. Burgess, Secretary of the 
National Conference on Family Relations, 1126 E. 59th 
Chicago, Illinois in regard to their selection of the com- 
mittee which they wish to join. 

The full program of the meeting will be published in 
the next issue of Living. In the meantime I will be happy 
to have suggestions of subjects or questions for discus- 
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sion, or other information, which may be referred to the 
appropriate committee. 

The opportunities which lie before the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations seem to me to be challenging 
not only by unifying the persons and organizations which 
have become too highly specialized and isolated from each 
other but in making the findings of research available to 
the public for the advance of family living and human 
welfare. 


Dr. Meyer Succeeds Professor Sayre 


In April Professor Paul Sayre after over a year’s work 
in organizing the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions asked to be relieved of the responsibility of the 
presidency and editorship of Living. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference accepted President Sayre’s resig- 
nation with a statement of appreciation of his great serv- 
ices to the Conference and regret that his other duties 
no longer made it feasible for him to continue as president. 
The Executive Committee elected Dr. Adolf Meyer, 
Johns Hopkins University, distinguished psychiatrist and 
neurologist as the second president of the Conference. 

Dr. Meyer since 1910 has been professor of psychiatry, 
Johns Hopkins University and director of the Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital. He has been 
president of the American Psychiatric Association, the 
American Neurological Association, and the American 
Pathological Association and is honorary president of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene and president 
of the International Committee for Mental Hygiene. For 
a long time he has been greatly interested in the role of 
the family in personality development as shown by his 
writings and by his membership in the past upon the 
Committee of the Family of the Social Science Research 
Council. 

Professor Sayre in his year of service as president of the 
National Conference has a remarkable record of achieve- 
ment. He succeeded in bringing together in one organiza- 
tion the men and women specializing in the different fields 
of family living, he organized the first annual conference 
and he established the official organ Living. He also took 
an active part in the first meetings of the Southern Re- 
gional Conference and the Midwest Regional Confer- 
ence and in the planning of other regional and state con- 
ferences. The National Conference on Family Relations 
which came into being as a result of his vision and con- 
viction of the value of the family to society and to the 
state still looks to him for continued active participation 
in its work. 


From the Conferences 


Resolutions and Reports 


A New York State Interdepartmental Committee upon 
Home and Family Life-—At its third annual meeting, 
April 29, the New York State Conference on Marriage 
and the Family voted to submit to the Governor of New 
York, as a suggested measure looking toward greater 
conservation of family life, the following statement 
recommending the establishing of an Interdepartmental 
Committee upon the Home and Family Life. 

No American state has developed a more adequate 
program of governmental services for the welfare of its 
individual citizens than has New York. Yet these serv- 
ices are organized with little relation to the family as a 
unit of human living. They tend in many ways to divide 
citizens into categories, cutting across family lines. They 
miss the opportunity to strengthen family loyalties and 
to use the latent strength of the family as a resource for 
social security. While New York State stands second to 
only one other in the difficulties it places in the way of 
legal dissolution of family bonds through divorce, it 
does little of a positive character to make family relations 
more satisfying and more inherently worthy of preserva- 
tion. 

The same charges might be made in greater or lesser 
degree about most, if not all, of our states. New York 
State, however, because of its splendid governmental 
equipment and its general advancement in social welfare, 
is in a position to assume a vigorous leadership in the 
conservation of the family. 

This objective requires, among other things, a closer 
working relation between the schools and educational 
agencies on one hand, and the agencies of social welfare, 
health and mental hygiene on the other. Current trends 
both in education and in social and health work point to 
a closer interrelation of these functions. The lines be- 
tween the privileged and the underprivileged, the inde- 
pendent and the dependent, the normal and the abnormal 
grow dim. Services originally intended for the handi- 
capped or abnormal extend themselves upward and out- 
ward toward the inclusion of the whole population. 
Curative treatment comes to be supplemented more and 
more by preventive treatment. 

Among the concrete problems with which this com- 
mittee might deal would be: the promotion of the greater 
use of child guidance clinics of the Mental Hygiene De- 
partment throughout other agencies of the State; a mental 
hygiene program in State teacher-training institutions; 
standards of supervision of many schools which are oper- 
ated by different State Departments and State institu- 
tions, bringing to bear the experience and help of the 


Education Department; a pre-school program of child 
health and protection in and out of State institutions, 
with more following up of foster home placement; a study 
of the practice of adoption and of the private agencies 
which function in the field; case work with the families 
of persons who are inmates of institutions under the sev- 
eral State Departments, including families of prisoners 
soon to be released; codification of the law dealing with 
family relations and child welfare; standards for a course 
of study on family life in the high schools and other 
schools; local conferences on family health with the 
possible support of Social Security money; study of 
marriage legislation affecting this State. 

It is hereby suggested as a first step that the Governor 
create an interdepartmental committee for the study and 
coordination of all State services bearing upon home and 
family life. This group should be composed of executives 
and professional workers within the appropriate State 
departments, together with a few representatives of non- 
government agencies and other experts. It would be 
somewhat similar to the Children’s Council, which has 
already existed under the leadership of Dr. Elizabeth 
Gardiner of the Department of Health. It might absorb 
the functions of that Council in its broader purpose. 

As members of this committee we would suggest the 
heads of the following State departments or representa- 
tives appointed by them: Education, Health, Mental 
Hygiene, Labor, Social Welfare, Correction and Law. 
Also represented should be the Division of Parole and 
the Division of Housing in the Executive Department. 

While the functions of this suggested committee re- 
quire that it be interdepartmental and broadly representa- 
tive, it might have little effectiveness unless the respon- 
sibility for developing its activity were concentrated 
upon some one department or person. In any case, some 
one officer should have sufficient of his time set aside to 
conduct adequately the affairs of this committee. New 
York State Conference on Marriage and the Family, 
Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein, chairman. 


Committee on Family Counselling, Dr. Ruth Brickner, 
Chairman.—The committee opened its meeting by hav- 
ing all members introduce themselves and state their 
fields of specialization and the origin of their interest in 
family counselling. It developed from these introductions 
that the committee included representatives of the fields 
of psychiatry, psychoanalysis, psychiatric social work, 
social case work, gynecology, sociology, the ministry and 
the rabbinate. 
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The common interest in family counseling of specialists 
from these varied disciplines promises much for the future 
of the movement and out of the interaction of these spe- 
cialists there should emerge for all an enriched perspec- 
tive on the problems of counselling. 

Unfortunately the time available for discussion was 
very limited, thus making it impossible to discuss many 
relevant matters. Even those problems considered could 
not be given the thorough consideration which they re- 

uired. The deliberations of the committee centered 
about the following questions which were revised from a 
list submitted by Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein as a basis for 
discussion: 


1. From what fields should counsellors on family rela- 
tions be drawn? Medicine, psychiatry, psychology, 
sociology, social work, ministry, law, home eco- 
nomics? 

2. What training and experience should family coun- 
sellors have, and where can this training be secured 
now? 

3. Should family counselling be given through one of 
the existing agencies or established as an inde- 
pendent service, or/and be given by persons in 
some of the professions mentioned in question #1, 
as a part of their regular private practice? 

4. What groups should family counsellors endeavor to 
serve? 

5. What types of cases should family counsellors 
undertake to diagnose and treat? 

6. What are the essential functions of family counsel- 
ling: 1) diagnosis of the problem, 2) information, 
3) advice, 4) changing attitudes, 5) others? 


It appeared from the discussion that members of the 
committee were in agreement on the fact that family 
counselling, comprehending, as it does all problems re- 
lating to marriage and family life, was of necessity a group 
service. It isa group service having to deal with questions 
relating to the manifold aspects of marriage and the 
family—the medical, social, economic, child guidance, 
parent-child relations, legal, etc. It followed from this 
definition of family counselling that the individual coun- 
sellor practices as the member of a group. 

The establishment of standards of qualification for and 
practice in family counselling was deemed particularly 
important since the service is one that lends itself very 
readily to exploitation by charlatans who arise inevitably 
in response to the urgent needs of persons who in ig: 
norance or distress do not know to whom to turn for 
proper guidance. It is the privately practising individual 
who constitutes the most serious problem, since he is as 
yet beyond the reach of any institutional control. (This 
problem might well serve as the theme of discussion for a 
separate meeting.) It was, however, agreed by the com- 


mittee that it focus its attention—for the present at 
least—on family counselling as practised in agencies where 
standards are more easily controlled. 

The second major point considered by the committee 
was the type of training required of persons working in 
family counselling agencies. A distinction was drawn be- 
tween the specialist in a given field of marriage, and the 
counsellor (who might be called the coordinating coun- 
sellor) who first sees the client, makes a tentative diag- 
nosis, handles simple cases, and recommends the more 
dificult ones to one or more of the agency specialists. It 
was pointed out that in the absence of central coordina- 
tion (for example, in the case of the minister) the same 
person may function now as coordinator, now as spe- 
cialist. 

The committee agreed that both the coordinator and 
the specialist should be required to satisfy the following 
four criteria of qualification: 


1. That they be graduates of recognized institutions of 
higher learning. 

2. That they have sufficient general knowledge of the 
various fields of specialization relevant to family 
counselling to enable them to recognize whether the 
problem in any individual case is essentially of a 
medical, psychiatric or socio-economic nature. 

3. That they have some clinical or field experience in 
the technique of establishing rapport with and 
eliciting the necessary data from the client. 

4. That they have the quality (more easily recognized 
than defined) of sympathetic understanding, the 
ability to define situations and feel problems as the 
client sees and feels them. 


Although it was necessary for the committee to ad- 
journ before any definite conclusions could be reached or 
recommendations made, all the members felt that the pre- 
liminary exchange of viewpoint of the different specialists 
was extremely valuable and that further meetings of a 
similar nature would prove more than profitable. 

Report presented at the Midwest regional meeting of 
the National Conference on Family Relations, Chicago, 
April 1, 1939. 


Committee on Marriage Legislation, Max Rheinstein, 
University of Chicago Law School—Committee adopted 
the following resolution: the Midwest meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations is opposed to the 
present attempt to repeal the provision of the Illinois 
Marriage Law according to which a marriage licence can- 
not be issued before the expiration of three days after 
application for such licence has been made. 

The reasons for this action are the following: 


1) It seems that the present move to abolish the 
three-day waiting period has been caused by a few indi- 
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vidual cases in which hardship was experienced by people 
who were ignorant of the new law. We have been told 
by the supporters of the present bill of cases in which 
people drove for long distances to the county seat having 
everything ready for the celebration of a marriage, only 
to be told that the intended marriage was to be post- 
poned for at least three days. Such cases seem to have 
resulted in hardship, especially when applicants for the 
licence appeared at the county clerk’s office at the very 
last day of the validity of the medical certificate as to 
the parties’ freedom from venereal disease. In such 
cases the medical certificate will have been expired before 
the licence can be issued, and the parties have to go 
through the trouble and expense of obtaining a new med- 
ical certificate. It has been stated that in several such 
cases the parties decided not to wait until they could 
obtain the marriage licence in Illinois, but preferred to 
drive over the state line to be married in a neighboring 
state. Evasion of regulatory marriage laws is, of course, 
undesirable, and if our present three-day waiting period 
law would really be a major cause of the parties’ going to 
another state to be married, serious cause would exist to 
consider remedies for such a situation. However, as far 
as we can see, the evidence is not very satisfactory. As 
far as we know, the statements referring to such events 
as those mentioned above have been made in rather gen- 
eral terms, and it does not seem that many specific in- 
stances have been adduced by the supporters of the new 
bill. 

Furthermore, if such events happened, they were due 
to a lack of familiarity with the new law. The very hap- 
pening of such events, however, will have an educational 
effect. Although the so-called Eugenic Marriage Law by 
which a medical certificate is required for every applicant 
for a marriage licence has found wider publicity than the 
law by which the three-day waiting period has been 
established, it seems to us that the law has now been 
enforced sufficiently long in order to be known among the 
populace. Ignorance, which may have existed in the 
early weeks or months of this Law’s being enforced and 
which may have caused such incidents as mentioned above 
does certainly no longer exist to the same extent, and will 
decrease in proportion to the duration for which the law 
is to be enforced. 

2) It has been stated by the supporters of the present 
bill that the three-day waiting period law is no longer 
necessary for the prevention of hasty marriages, especially 
for the prevention of so-called gin marriages, the require- 
ment of a medical certificate being a sufficient safeguard 
against that kind of marriages. This may be true. The 
requirement of seeing a doctor, going through a delicate 
medical examination, and of waiting for the laboratory 
report makes, of course, for delay and is thus an efficient 
palliative against rash and hasty marriages. 


However, the law establishing the waiting period has 


more functions than only that of preventing hasty mar- — 


riages. Our present Illinois law forbids marriages in 
numerous instances, especially marriages of people under 
age, of imbeciles and idiots, and of people whose prior 
marriage has not been dissolved by death of the prior 
spouse or by a valid divorce. As the law stands, it seems 
that the county clerk, before issuing a marriage licence, 
has not only the right to inquire whether any one of these 
impediments to the intended marriage exists, but that he 
is even under a duty to do so. The law says expressly 
that he may required affidavits as to the non-existence of 
impediments to the intended marriage not only from the 
parties themselves but also from third persons. 

The three-day waiting period gives the county clerk 
an opportunity to comply with this requirement of the 
statute and to make such investigations, especially to ob- 
tain such affidavits, as he may deem necessary under the 
circumstances of the case. If the three-day waiting period 
is abolished, the clerk will feel to be under the compul- 
sion to issue the marriage licence immediately upon ap- 
plication. The opportunity for making inquiries as to the 
non-existence of impediments to the intended marriage 
will thus be greatly diminished and, consequently, the 
number of illegal, void, or voidable marriages will be in- 
creased with all the undesirable consequences inherent to 
such marriages. 

3) The argument that the three-day marriage law may 
cause some people to cross the state line in order to get 
married in a neighboring state will lose much of its force 
when all our neighboring states will have adopted either 
laws requiring a medical examination prior to marriage or 
a waiting period. As a matter of fact, such laws have 
now been adopted by all our neighboring states except 
Iowa. We have been informed that in Iowa a statute re- 
quiring a pre-marital medical examination is now pending 
before the legislature. 

4) People concerned with defects in the laws of mar- 
riage have long been working for the general adoption of 
waiting period laws. The adoption of such a law by the 
State of Illinois has had an educational effect on other 
states and has actually induced several states to follow 
the lead and to adopt similar statutes. If Illinois would 
now, without urgent reasons, repeal this law, such action 
would have an unfortunate effect upon other jurisdictions 
which are now considering to improve their existing 
marriage laws. Legislators in such states might perhaps 
not be aware of the fact that the reason for the eventual 
repeal of the Illinois law would not be dissatisfaction 
with the general idea of preventing hasty marriages, but 
only an alleged impractical combination of the waiting 
period law and the law requiring a medical examination. 

5) Finally, we feel that the law has not yet had a fair 
trial period. It has been enforced just for eighteen months 
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|| and a repeal after sucha short period would be almost as 
| rash and hasty an act as the sort of marriages the law is 
|| seeking to prevent. : 


Report presented at the first annual Midwest regional 


| meeting of the National Conference on Family Relations, 
|| April 1, 1939. 


Committee on the Study of the Family, Ernest R. 


|| Mowrer, Northwestern University, chairman.—The meet- 
|| ing of the Committee was organized around reports upon 
|| the part of five of its members. Professor C. W. Schroeder, 
|, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, reported upon “A 
Study of Divorce in Peoria,” recently completed; Dr. 
| Joseph C. Rheingold, University of Illinois Medical 
|| School, presented some findings from “A Study of Two 


Hundred Families from the Psychiatric Point of View”; 


| Dr. Ruth S. Cavan of Rockford College, and Mrs. 
|| Katherine H. Ranck of the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
|| outlined a follow-up study which might be made of the 


families used as the basis of their recent book, The 
Family in the Depression; and Professor Harvey Locke 
of Indiana University reported upon a project “Study of 


_ Divorce in Monroe County, Indiana.” 


Out of the presentation and discussion of the above 


| projects, it was quite clear that there is a trend toward 


a broader point of view in the study of the family, in 


|| which neither the case-study nor the statistical approach 
|| is allowed to monopolize the field, but both are looked 
| upon as complementary to each other. In this trend to- 
' ward a more catholic approach, two of the newer em- 
| phases are: the ecological, and the analysis of personality 
| factors and patterns. Much as the ecological approach 


has led to redefinition of the statistical, the emphasis 


|| upon personality has transformed the case-study ap- 


proach. 
In the redefinition of the statistical approach through 


the introduction of the ecological, there is grave danger 
that a serious fallacy will be made; viz., the assumption 
that once an ecological pattern is found, it will be con- 
stant for a particular locality from year to year. Correla- 
tions between ecological patterns from year to year do 
not reveal such constancy. In so far as this instability is 
not a reflection of the chance variability in the rates cor- 
related, it leads to the conclusion that ecological patterns 
have to be considered from the standpoint of their time 
setting as well as in terms of spatial relationship. 

It was apparent from the discussion that a number of 
phases of research need to be strengthened. In general 
these may be outlined as follows: 


a. Tests of Marital Adjustment 
b. Changes in Family Relationships 
1) Attitudes toward Marriage and the Family 
2) Family Patterns 
c. Influence of the Family upon Personality Develop- 
ment 
d. Conduct Problems of Children 
1) Relationship of Behavior Problems to Juvenile 
Delinquency 
2) Relationship of Conduct Problems to Domestic 
Discord 
e. Comparisons of Clinical Studies of Unadjusted 
Families. 


In addition to the persons presenting reports, the fol- 
lowing members of the Committee participated in the 
discussion: Professor Grace Chaffee, of the University of 
Iowa; Professor B. T. Timmons, of the University of 
Illinois; and Professor E. B. Reuter, of the University of 
Iowa. 

Report presented at the first annual Midwest regional 
meeting of the National Conference on Family Relations, 
April 1, 1939. 
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News and Notes 


Regional, State, and Local Conferences 


The Midwest Regional Meeting of the National Confer- 
ence on Family Relations—A two day Conference was 
held in Chicago March 31 and April 1 under the joint 
auspices of the National Conference on Family Relations 
and the Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent 
Education. Under the general subject “The Family Edu- 
cates for Marriage” the topic ‘Parents’ Marriage and the 
Developing Attitudes of Children”’ was presented by Dr. 
Rudolph Dreikurs and discussed by L. Guy Brown, 
Oberlin College; Blanche Carrier, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; and by Harriet R. Mowrer. The topic “What 
Prepares for Marriage?” was treated in its different as- 
pects by Mrs. Frances Bruce Strain, by Roy E. Dicker- 
son, by Diana I. Holzheimer, by Mrs. Mary Koll Heiner, 
and by Dr. LeMon Clark. 

At a general meeting on the subject “Effect of Medical 
Examinations upon Marriage’ discussion was partici- 
pated in by Edward P. Saltiel, author of the Illinois Law; 
by Baxter Richardson, Illinois State Board of Health; by 
Ethel R. McDowell, Court of Domestic Relations; by 
Lyle M. Spencer, University of Chicago; by Lloyd Bal- 
lard, Beloit College; and by Harvey Locke, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

At general sessions addresses were made on “Trends 
in Family Relationships the World Over,” by E. A. Ross, 
University of Wisconsin; on “The Family and Mental Ill 
Health” by L. Guy Brown; on the “Work of the National 
Conference on Family Relations” by Paul Sayre, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; on the “Responsibility of the State for the 
Conservation of the Family” by Sidney E. Goldstein, 
chairman, New York State Conference on Marriage and 
the Family; and on “Family and Recreation” by Arthur 
J. Todd, Northwestern University. 

Five committees held sessions, namely those on the 
work of state conferences, Lita Bane, University of Illinois 
presiding; on research, E. R. Mowrer, Northwestern 
University, chairman; on medical care of the family, 
James A. Britton, chairman; on family counseling, Ruth 
Brickner, Child Study Association of America, chairman; 
and on legislation affecting marriage and family welfare, 
Max Rheinstein, University of Chicago Law School, 
chairman. 

The members of the Advisory Council of the Midwest 
Conference on Family Relations are Arthur J. Todd, 
president; Lita Bane, University of Illinois; L. Guy 
Brown, Oberlin College; Howard Becker, University of 
Wisconsin; Frank Bruno, Washington University; A. S. 
Emig, University of Missouri; L. E. Garwood, Coe Col- 


lege; Mrs. Samuel Lawton, Chicago Association of 


Family Living; Harvey Locke, Indiana University; Mrs. 
Irving McDowell, Chicago Court of Domestic Relations; 


Merton Oyler, University of Kentucky; C. Rufus Rorem, © 


American Hosital Association; E. A. Ross, University of 
Wisconsin; Paul Sayre, University of Iowa; Paul L. 
Schroeder, Illinois Institute of Juvenile Research. 


Southern Regional Meeting of the National Conference — 


on Family Relations—A joint meeting of the Southern 


Regional Conference and the Louisiana State Conference — 
was held at Louisiana State University, February 24-25. — 


Representatives were present from the six southern states 
which form the Conference. 

At the first general session papers were presented on 
“National Organization Plans” by E. W. Burgess, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; “Regional Organization Plans” by 
Harriet S. Daggett, Louisiana State University Law 
School; on “Relations of State Departments of Public 
Welfare” by A. R. Johnson, Louisiana State Department 
of Public Welfare. Subjects. discussed at the second ses- 
sion were “Recent Light on the Juvenile Court” by 
Jerome Hall, Louisiana State Univers!ty Law School; 
“Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency” by Susan Gillean, 
Louisiana Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren; and “Health of the Family” by Dr. Virginia Webb. 

The third session was devoted to the subject of “Legis- 
lation” with papers on “Legislative Needs Concerning 
Family Relations in Mississippi,” Wex Malone, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi Law School; “Legislative Needs in 
Louisiana,” Cecil Morgan, Shreveport; “Educating the 
Public,” Larry J. Fox, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; 
and “Place of Louisiana Law Institute,” Dean Paul M. 
Hebert, Louisiana State University Law School. At the 
final session addresses were given by Paul Sayre, Uni- 
versity of Iowa Law School, on “Suggested Programs for 
Improving Family Relations” and by F. V. Grayson, 
Louisiana State University, on “Family Counseling as It 
Is Practiced Today.” 

At a business session which discussed plans for the 
future work of the conference a motion passed recom- 
mending a White House Conference on Family Relations 
and the consideration by the National Resources Com- 
mittee of the family as an important national resource. 

Officers of the Southern Regional Conference are: 
president, Harriet S. Daggett; vice-president, Cecil 
Morgan; secretary, C. W. Pipkin, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; members of Advisory Council, Fred C. Frey, 
Louisiana State University; Susanne Thompson, Louisi- 
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4ana State University; Chancellor A. B. Butts, University 
of Mississippi; President R. C. Foster, University of Ala- 
1 bama; E. W. Gregory, Jr., University of Alabama; Wyatt 
Marrs, University of Oklahoma; Wex Malone, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi; A. W. Jamieson, University of 
i Arkansas; W. E. Gettys, University of Texas; H. L. 
)| Pritchett, Southern Methodist University. 

|| The officers of the Louisiana State Conference are: 
y president, Dean Fred C. Frey; vice-president, H. W. 
(Gilmore, Tulane University; secretary, E. H. Lott, 
| eo? State University; members of Advisory Coun- 
fil, A. R. Johnson, Louisiana State Department of Public 
Welfare; Larry J. Fox, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; 
Susan Gillean, State Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
{ to Children; Alvin Goode, Louisiana State Normal 
} School; R. E. Arne, Louisiana State University; Ellen Le 
) Noir, Agriculture Extension Division, Louisiana State 
}\ University; Harriet S. Daggett; Cecil Morgan; and 
Gaston Porterie, Attorney General of Louisiana. 

|| Washington State Conference on Family Relations.— 
|The first meeting of the Washington State Conference 
was held in Seattle, May 5-6. At the banquet on the 
i first day of the Conference greetings to the new organiza- 
‘tion were read from Adolf Meyer, president of the Na- 
i tional Conference; from E. W. Burgess, secretary of the 
|| National Conference; from Harriet S. Daggett, president 
\ of the Southern Regional Conference, from A. J. Todd, 
|) president of the Midwest Regional Conference; and from 
‘Sidney E. Goldstein, chairman of the New York State 
‘Conference on Marriage and the Family. 

At the banquet meeting Judge William G. Long 
stressed the significance of family relations for delinquency. 
| He pointed out that a child may be rejected emotionally 
}| by his parents, or think that he has been, and may com- 
| pensate by delinquent behavior. He also indicated that a 
I child may be “loved into delinquency.” Dr. Jeannie 
|| Rowntree, University of Washington, decried the tend- 
| ency to “over-love” children or to worry too much about 
}\them. If parents exhibit a good emotional control and a 
real interest in their children, the specific methods, she 
said, are not so important. Dr. E. R. Guthrie, University 
of Washington, stressed the importance of the idea of 
|| the role to be played in the marriage. A girl has a dream 
|| of a romantic young man and marries an insurance broker 
|| who snores and sneezes! 

At the round table on research a street index to the 
'| permanent census tracts of Seattle was presented and 
| recommended as a device for securing statistical data on 
family problems. Dr. Marion Fish, University of Wash- 
|| ington, presented a concrete problem in family budgeting 
|| and showed that this was not just a financial problem but 
was also a problem in attitudes and feelings. Forrest La- 
| Violette recommended the establishment of a consulta 


|| tion clinic in the Jewish community of Seattle as an aid to 


a 
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research. He pointed out that a knowledge of attitudes 
and traditions is essential for the explanation of statistics. 

The round table on education for family relations made 
the following recommendations: (1) that a course similar 
to the family relationships course now required at the 
State College of Washington for girls should also be made 
available for boys; (2) that marriage courses in college 
should be made more widely available; (3) that there 
should be an extension of community education for 
marriage similar to the program initiated in Seattle by 
Mr. C. 8. Wilson of the Y.M.C.A. 

The round table on problems of family welfare made 
the following recommendations: (1) that there should be 
better coordination of case work and group work agencies: 
(2) that lay groups should be used for support and inter- 
pretation of Community programs; (3) that skilled case 
service at the point of first symptom, at the child’s first 
appearance in court or at the time of the family’s first 
application for relief, is an essential and economic measure. 

At the general meeting of the Conference it was de- 
cided (x) to affiliate with the National Conference, (2) 
to elect a president, vice-president and secretary-treas- 
urer, and (3) to empower the officers to choose an Ad- 
visory Council, appoint committees and submit to the 
second annual meeting a form for permanent organization. 
The following officers were elected: President, Norman 
S. Hayner; Vice-President, Jennie Rowntree, professor of 
home economics; Secretary-Treasurer, Orville Robertson, 
executive secretary, Seattle Family Society. The Ad- 
visory Council includes the following individuals: Sara 
Brown, social worker, Pullman; Carl Dent, sociologist, 
Pullman; Ruth FitzSimons, social worker, Olympia; 
Carl Helwig, gynecologist, Seattle; William Long, su- 
perior court judge, Seattle; Efhe I. Raitt, home economist, 
Seattle; Marvin R. Schafer, sociologist, Tacoma; and 
Evangeline Starr, divorce proctor, Seattle. 

Committees were appointed to (1) develop a state-wide 
plan for consultation clinics with the probable assistance 
of the W.P.A. and (2) to provide a more adequate pro- 
gram of family education in connection with the “leaders’ 
conference” of high school teachers and administrators on 
the campus in the Fall. 

The inclusion of Oregon, Northern Idaho and British 
Columbia with Washington in a Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Conference on Family Relations was discussed at 
the Agate Beach gathering of the Northern Division of 
the Pacific Sociological Society. Teachers of courses on 
the family at this conference showed considerable en- 
thusiasm for the idea. Since the population of the Pacific 
Northwest is small, separate state conferences would be 
difficult to maintain. The plan is to make the second 
meeting a Pacific Northwest Regional Conference. 

The Regional Meeting of the New York State Conference 
on Marriage and the Family.—The third annual session 
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of the Conference held in New York, April 28-29, Syd- 
ney E. Goldstein, Chairman, included in its scope, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, Maryland, 
Delaware, Rhode Island, and the District of Columbia. 
At the first evening session addresses were given on the 
following subjects: “New Sources of Knowledge Con- 
cerning Marriage and the Family,” Ernest W. Burgess; 
“Marriage Law,” Albert C. Jacobs; “Administration of 
the Marriage Law,”’ Paul J. Kern; “Mental Tests and the 
Marriage Law,” Ira S. Wile. At the final luncheon meet- 
ing addresses were given on the subject, “The Conserva- 
tion of the Family in a Democracy,” by Katherine F. 
Lenroot and E. W. Burgess. Section meetings were held 
on the following topics: “The School and College and 
Preparation for Marriage and Family Life,” “The Church 
and Education for Marriage and Family Counselling,” 
“The Settlement, Neighborhood House and Community 
Center as an Agency for Education and Counselling,” 
“Family Welfare Organization and Family Counselling,” 
“Services Rendered by Departments of State Government 
in the Field of Marriage and Family Life—Possibilities 
for Integration,” “Eugenics and the American Family.” 
The Conference unanimously voted to recommend to 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman the establishment of an 
interdepartmental committee on the family made up of 
representatives of appropriate state departments and of 
nongovernment agencies and other experts. 

Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family. The fifth annual Conference was held under the 
leadership of Ernest R. Groves, founder and director,~in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, April 11-14, with a registra- 
tion of one hundred eighty-four from twenty-six states 
and the District of Columbia. In opening the Conference, 
Professor Groves declared that happiness in marriage and 
family life is important not only on personal and social 
grounds but as a national safeguard and therefore advo- 
cated provision for the preparation of young people for 
marriage. Mrs. Groves urged the inclusion of marriage 
guidance in adult education programs so that married 
people may keep in contact with sources of highly special- 
ized information as they may need it. Reports on mar- 
Tage courses were given by Mrs. Frances D. Wynne 
upon the high school course in Miami, Florida and by 
Raymond Morgan on the course introduced by him in 
the summer session of Atlantic Christian College. 

Three significant addresses were those by Dr. Ira S. 
Wile, Hornell Hart, Duke University and Homer P. 
Rainey, American Youth Commission. Dr. Wile pointed 
out that “in every marriage there are not two but six 
personalities, man and woman, husband and wife, father 
and mother, each of whom may be a perfect success 
in some of these roles and a failure lacking advice and 
help in the others.” Dr. Hart stated the findings of a survey 
which indicated that a majority of the “happy” married 
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couples answering the questionnaire were devoted to 
religious observances and that a majority of the divorced 


couples responding attached no importance to religion. 
Dr. Rainey reported that enforced delay of marriage re- 
sulting from prolonged dependency and insecurity of 
young people was a major depression problem and that — 


it was the first and worse effect of the depression upon 
family life. In opinions secured from young people em- 


ployment is ranked as the most important problem and ~ 


education for happiness in the home as the second major 
need. Young people, particularly those in universities 
and colleges, are demanding courses in preparation for 
marriage. 

Before adjournment the Conference expressed “deep 
gratitude to Professor Groves for the distinguished serv- 
ice which he has rendered in the field of marriage and the 
family through his teaching and writing and for the fine 


leadership he has given in the direction of the five annual — 


conferences.” It was recommended that the next confer- 


ence be held at Duke University and that its membership — 
be enlarged to two hundred, in such a way as to be both ~ 


representative and highly selective. 

Conference on Education and Problems of Family Life — 
This Conference, organized by the department of home 
economics of the University of Chicago under the leader- 
ship of Lydia J. Roberts, was held June 25-27 at the Uni- 
versity. This general theme was “What Are the Prob- 


lems of Family Life Today and What Responsibility — 


Should the School Assume for Meeting Them?” Over 
three hundred persons were registered. 

Three general sessions were held with papers on the 
following subjects: “Trends in Contemporary Family 
Life’ by Max Rheinstein, University of Chicago Law 
School, E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, and R. G. 
Foster, Merrill-Palmer School; ““Tensions and Conflict in 
the Modern Family,” George Mohr, Institute of Psycho- 
analysis of Chicago, John Anderson, University of 
Minnesota, and Mandel Sherman, University of Chi- 
cago; and “The Role of the School in Preparing for Family 
Life,” Maud Firth, Public Schools, Tulsa, Ellen Miller, 
Merrill Palmer School, and Ralph W. Tyler, University 
of Chicago. 

Three round-table conferences were held with the fol- 
lowing discussion leaders: “The Place of Family Educa- 
tion in the Curriculum,” Beulah Coon, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., Edna Dean Baker, National 
College of Education; “The Content of Education for 
Family Life,” Irene Bennett Needham, Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund, Evelyn Millis Duvall, Chicago 
Association for Family Living, R. G. Foster, Merrill- 
Palmer School; and “Techniques and Materials for 
Teaching,” Alice V. Keliher, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Louise Rosenblatt, Brooklyn College, and Rose 
Alschuler, Chicago and Winnetka Nursery Schools. 

The Coe College Conference on Family Relations —The 
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second annual Conference was held under the leadership 
of the department of sociology, L. E. Garwood, chairman, 
at Cedar Rapids, Jowa, March 16-17. Among the papers 
presented were “Extra-family Group Loyalties,” Alice B. 
Salter, Coe College; “Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage,” E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; ““Cul- 
tural Values in Marriage,” Paul Sayre, University of Iowa 


Law School; “The Marriage-Conflict Pattern” and “Some 
Clinical Observations,” Harriet R. Mowrer, Evanston, 
Illinois; “Changing Roles of Those About to Marry,” 
and “Changing Roles of Family Members,” Ruth Shonle 
Cavan, Rockford College; and “The Family in the 
Machine Age” and “Recent Trends in Family Relations,” 
E. R. Mowrer, Northwestern University. 


Meetings and Events 


Eastern Sociological Society—At the meeting of the 


‘Society at Asbury Park, New Jersey, one session was 


devoted to a section meeting on marriage and family 
counseling, J. Stewart Burgess, Temple University, chair- 
man. Participating in the discussion were persons active 
in family counseling and in the teaching of courses in 
preparation for marriage. Mrs. Emily H. Mudd, the 
Marriage Counsel, Philadelphia, reported that the pro- 
portion of college graduates visiting her counsel service 


| was much higher than their proportion in the general 
population. Ray Abrams, Universigy of Pennsylvania, 


stated that too often lip service is paid to democracy 
rather than making a serious attempt to exemplify it in 


| relations between husband and wife and parents and 
children. Ernest G. Osborne, Columbia University, out- 
lined the two qualifications of a teacher for a course in 
preparation for marriage as a background of capable 
scholarship and as not having been too happy in his mar- 
| riage experience, and advised the use of personal experi- 
_ ences and the exercise of a kind of ability in the teacher- 


student relationship of making a large group seem as if 
it were actually a small group. Mary S. Fisher, Sarah 


| Lawrence College, emphasized the necessity of the right 
| timing of material to be given in the course. Frank L. 
| Watson, Pensylvania School of Social Work, advocated 
| that a course in preparation for marriage should be based 


on what students want to know rather than on what the 


| teacher wants students to know in order that the course 
may begin where student interests actually lie. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers.—The an- 


nual convention, meeting at Cincinnati, May 1-4, had as 
its main theme “Freedom for Growth.” 


The evening 
general sessions were devoted to addresses, and the after- 


noon meetings to symposium panels upon different as- 


pects of this subject. In the late morning were held the 


national chairmen’s conferences including those on char- 


acter education, Joseph M. Artman, chairman; on home- 
making, Florence Fallgatter, chairman; on home education, 
Ellen C. Lombard, chairman; and on parent education, 
Ada Hart Arlitt, chairman. 

The National Council of Parent Education —The newly 
elected governing board of the Council met in Chicago, 


June 17. Its present members are: Edna P. Amidon, 
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United States Office of Education; Lita Bane, University 
of Illinois; William E. Blatz, Institute of Child Study, 
University of Toronto; E. W. Burgess, University of 
Chicago; Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College; Robert G. 
Foster, Merrill-Palmer School; Grace Langdon, education 
division, Works Progress Administration, Washington; 
Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work; 
Lydia Ann Lynde, United States Department of Agri- 
culture; Malcolm MacLean, University of Minnesota; 
Ralph H. Ojemann, University of Iowa; Ernest Osborne, 
Columbia University; W. Carson Ryan, Carnegie 
Foundation; and Florence E. Winchell. 

The sixth biennial conference held in Detroit, Febru- 
ary 20-22 was attended by three hundred and seventy- 
two persons. The conference was organized by Robert 
G. Foster and was financed with the help of the Merrill- 
Palmer School. The attending members unanimously 
voted that the Council should be continued and that 
while the existing name should be retained for the pres- 
ent, it should be clarified by a subtitle and eventually 
changed, at the discretion of the Board. The suggested 
changes all included the word “family.” The sense of 
the meeting was that the organization should become 
fundamentally an association of individual members 
rather than a council of organizations. It was voted that 
there should be three classes of members: (1) corporate 
institutions and others like the present thirty “organiza- 
tion” members; (2) local and state councils, etc., which 
might pay lesser dues than (1); (3) individuals; and that 
each member in each class be entitled to one vote. 

It was voted that as far as resources permit the func- 
tions of the Council should be expanded along three lines: 
(a) furnishing a clearing house of information on problems 
of parent education and family life; (b) giving professional 
stimulation and development by diffusing the results of 
research, providing opportunities for sharing experiences 
through conferences, assisting organizations and com- 
munities in the development of programs of family life 
education, preparing bulletins and other activities; (c) 
stimulating and guiding public interest in the field of 
family life through such activities as regional and state 
conferences. 

Professor Joseph K. Folsom was elected chairman of 
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the Council. He will continue to function also as “agent 
of the governing Board” and acting director, with his 
office at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. The expira- 
tion of foundation support in 1938 led to the closing of 
the New York office, the suspension of publication of 
Parent Education with vol. iv: no. 4, April 1938, and the 
release of the paid executive director and staff. 

The Council is now being rebuilt on a self-supporting 
basis. Not only parent educators and other teachers, but 
also physicians, clergymen, social workers, home econo- 
mists, sociologists, lawyers, and members of other pro- 
fessions whose work involves counselling or educating in 
family relations are eligible to membership. The Council 
hopes that many such persons will join and thus enable 
the Council to serve a larger group in a more adequate 
way. The publication of a news bulletin or journal will 
be resumed as soon as possible. 

White House Conference on the Child in a Democracy. 
—The first session of the Conference held in Washington, 
April 26, with 410 delegates in attendance made the pre- 
liminary plans for another White House conference upon 
child welfare. 

The honorary president of the Conference was the 
president of the United States with Mrs. Roosevelt as 
honorary vice-president and Frances Perkins as chairman. 
Katherine Lenroot, chief of the Childrens’ Bureau, is 
secretary and in immediate direction of the Conference. 

Four section meetings were held: 1) objectives of a 
democratic society in relation to the child, James S$. 
Plant, chairman; 2), economic foundations of family life 
and child welfare, William Hodson, chairman; 3) the 
development of child and youth in present day American 
life, Ruth Andrus, chairman; and 4) the child and com- 
munity services for health education and social protec- 
tion, Frank Bane, chairman. 

Again and again the addresses and the committee re- 
ports stressed the family as central in conserving the well- 
being of the child. 

Homer Folks is chairman of the report committee 
charged with the responsibility of planning the studies in 
anticipation of another meeting of the Conference to be 
held early in 1940. Philip Klein is director of research. 

The Oklahoma Family Life Institute of the University of 
Oklahoma.—The Institute with Dr. Alice Sowers, pro- 
fessor of family life education, as director, will be financed 
through a fund contributed to jointly by the University 
and by citizens and organizations of the state; the Okla- 
homa Congress of Parents and Teachers will be respon- 
sible for securing the contributions to the fund, which 
will be received through regular University channels; 
contributors will be known as founders of the Institute. 

From January 15, 1938 to July 1, 1939, part of the 
salary and travel expenses of Dr. Alice Sowers were re- 
imbursed from George-Dean Funds through the voca- 


tional home economics department of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. When this reimbursement was discon- 
tinued July 1, and the reduced budget of the University 
made it impossible for the University to carry the full 
program, a cooperative plan was worked out with the 
Oklahoma Congress of Parents and Teachers. The Con- 
gress, representing thirty thousand citizens of the state, 
took the initiative in the action to continue and extend 
the present program. The plan is that the present pro- — 
gram of service throughout the state will be continued — 
by Dr. Sowers in person, by radio, and through cor- 
respondence and publications. Future extension of the 
program will be determined by the amount of money ~ 
made available through the Fund. 

Award of the Golden Rule Foundation—Mrs. Elias — 
Compton, mother of three distinguished sons, Dr. Karl — 
Compton, president, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Dr. Arthur Compton, Nobel Prize winner in 
physics, University of Chicago, and Wilson M. Compton, 
lawyer and economists, general manager, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, and of Mrs. Herbert © 
Rice, wife of the principal of a missionary school in India 
was selected as “The American Mother for 1939,”’a title, 
with which she was formally presented on Mother’s Day, 
Sunday, May 14. Each year the Foundation makes the 
selection through the action.of its American Mothers 
National Committee. 

Carolina-Duke Cooperative Plan.—Beginning with the 
fall semester 1939 the University of North Carolina 
and Duke University offer a cooperative program in 
sociology for the preparation of those planning to teach 
marriage and the family or to act as marriage counsellors. 
The three years’ course of graduate study leads to a doc- 
tor’s degree with a year spent at each institution and the 
third year where the degree is taken. The minor is in 
psychology. The joint committee administrating the 
program is made up of Howard E. Jensen, Dean Calvin 
B. Hoover and Hornell Hart from Duke University and 
Howard W. Odum, Dean W. W. Pierson and Ernest R. 
Groves from the University of North Carolina. 

Doctoral Dissertations in the Family Field.—Of the 
forty-three doctoral degress conferred in sociology in 1938 
by American universities, six were upon some aspect of the 
family as follows: “Factors Affecting the Marital Status 
of Negroes in the United States” by Oliver C. Cox, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; “The Effect of the Depression upon 
Wisconsin Birth Rates’? by Paul Glick, University of 
Wisconsin; “Differential Fertility, Mortality and Net 
Reproduction in Chicago” by Philip M. Hauser, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; “Marriage in New Haven Since 1870” 
by Ruby Jo Reeves, Yale University; “Divorce in a City 
of One Hundred Thousand Population” by C. W. 
Schroeder, University of Chicago; “A Study of Back- 
ground Factors Associated with Marriage Adjustment 
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| versity of Washington. 


tin Rural Families” by Edith W. Williams, Cornell Uni- 
ersity. 

The Family Planning Association—At its general 

eeting in May in London the name of the British Birth 

Control League was changed to the Family Planning 


Association in order to describe more accurately the 


functions and the increasing scope of the work of the 


4 


\, Association. 


Family Research in Progress—The August American 


At the meeting of the Southwestern Sociological 
‘Society at Dallas, April 7-8, C. A. Anderson, Iowa State 
College, gave a paper on “The Pattern of Marriage Selec- 
| tion in Prosperity and in Depression.” 

Dr. William Blatz, University of Toronto, gave lec- 
‘tures at state educational institutions in Colorado during 
the summer term. 

| Maurine Boie has succeeded Margaret Rich as editor 


| of The Family, the official organ of the Family Welfare 


Association of America. Miss Rich has been associated 
with the magazine during its first nineteen years, serving 
as editor since 1925. 

Ralph P. Bridgman, formerly executive director, Na- 


|| tional Council of Parent Education, has accepted the 


| position of dean of Brooklyn College. 
E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, taught the 


| course on the family in the Harvard University summer 


| session. 


In the September number of the Journal of Home Eco- 


|| nomics, Henry M. Busch, Western Reserve University, 


contributes a paper “A Sociologist Looks at Home Eco- 
| nomics as a Foundation for the Home.” 


| The May issue of Social Forces presents a paper “The 


Chinese Large Family System and Its Disorganization,” 


| | by Cheng Ch’eng-k’un, University of Washington. 


_ Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University gave the 
' course on the family in the summer school of the Uni- 


F. D. Cronin, regional sociologist, Northern Great 
Plains Area, gave a report on “Displaced Families in the 


| Land-Utilization Program” at the April meeting of the 
|| Southwestern Sociological Society at Dallas. 


The death of Havelock Ellis on July 8 at the age of 


| eighty recalls his brilliant and courageous pioneer work 


in the field of sex. His monumental contribution. Studies 


| in the Psychology of Sex, is characterized by thorough 
| scholarship, delightful style, and penetrating insight. 


Social Forces in its March issue contains an article 


In July the University of Chicago Press published The 
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“Family Life Education in a Democratic Society” by . 
| Robert G. Foster, Merrill-Palmer School. 


Sociological Review reported thirty-four research projects 
by sociologists now in progress in the field of the family. 
The identifying numbers of these projects are 12, 16, 34, 
107, 108, 274, 310-331, 358, 367, 385, 392, 405. 

Vassar Institute of Euthenics.—One conference group 
of the fourteenth annual session of the Institute held at 
Vassar College June 29 to August 9 was on the conserva- 
tion of family resources. 


Personal Notes 


Negro Family in the United States by E. Franklin Frazier, 
Howard University. 

In the June issue of the American Sociological Review 
is a paper by Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of Minne- 
sota, “A Methodological Analysis of Feminism in Rela- 
tion to Marital Adjustment.” 

Meyer Nimkoff, Bucknell University, gave courses on 
marriage and the marriage clinic. The latter course, open 
only to senior students taking the first course, followed a 
conference procedure for the study of marriage-clinic 
techniques and the discussion of family problems, includ- 
ing personal marital problems of the students. 

The July number of Mental Hygiene includes an article 
by Dr. James S. Plant on “Present Problems in Marriage 
Counseling.” 

Paul Popenoe taught classes at different state institu- 
tions of higher learning in Colorado during the summer. 

Floyd Reeves, formerly professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has accepted appointment as director 
of the American Youth Commission to succeed Homer 
P. Rainey who resigned to become president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

“The Construction and Standardization of a Scale for 
the Measurement of Farm Family Socioeconomic Se- 
curity” was the title of a paper by W. H. Sewell, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, read at the meeting of the 
Southwestern Sociological Society in April at Dallas. 

“The Family and Social Change” is the title of a paper 
by Bernard J. Stern author of “The Family, Past and 
Present” in the April issue of the American Sociological 
Review. 

B. F. Timmons published a paper “The Cost of Wed- 
dings” in the April number of the American Sociological 
Review. 

Edward Alexander Westermark, eminent sociologist, 
died September 3 at Lapilahti, Finland, at the age of 
seventy-six. From 1907 to 1930 he was professor of 
sociology at the University of London. His important 
books include The History of Human Marriage, The 
Origin and the Development of the Moral Ideas, and 
The Future of Marriage in Western Civilization. 
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Stories for Children 


Mary of Burgundy 


FRANCE is now a republic. Before it 
was a republic, France was a kingdom. And before it 
was a kingdom, the country we now call France was 
made up of all sorts of little kingdoms and duchies and 
counties and other divisions. One of these was the 
ancient Kingdom of Burgundy. Now this story has to 
do with the Kingdom of Burgundy and the Burgundians 
who live there. 

In those days (for better or for worse) they didn’t have 
schools as we now know them. Usually the boys received 
no training of any kind, so far as book-learning went. 
They were taught to fight, and this was the main occu- 
pation for most of them if they were of noble birth. The 
girls of noble family were taught needlework, various 
household arts, music, and painting, and some of them 
learned reading and writing and arithmetic just as we 
now learn these subjects in school. 

The boys went into the army, and the girls sometimes 
went to the court of a duke of king, where they served 
as attendants on the sovereign lady and there learned 
good manners and good habits, and some skill in those 
duties which would be useful to them in their later lives. 
No doubt this way of going to school had its faults, but 
the girls who followed it did learn some things that 
helped to make their lives happier and more successful. 
In the Kingdom of Burgundy, the daughters of the nobles 
came to Vienne, the capital, where King Henry and 
Queen Helen held their court. 

Now the only son of the King and Queen was Prince 
Robert. He was tall and slender, with thick, black hair, 
and bright, black eyes that laughed and danced in the 
most friendly way. He could run and jump like a deer, 
and he could shoot with his bow and arrow better than 
anyone else in the kingdom. He was always ready to 
work or play or help those in need, and he had a smile 
on his lips that won the hearts of all who knew him. 

Prince Robert liked farming best. He liked to ride horse- 
back or run with the dogs, or care for the cattle and sheep 
and all the other animals on his lands. But in the evening 
he studied music. His heart and mind were filled with 
music, so that it was a part of him all day long whatever 
he was doing. 

One day Prince Robert announced a prize for the best 
musical composition that any of the young girls at the 
court might write. This prize was to be a lovely string 
of pearls, and the Prince himself was to present it to the 
winner at a splendid ball. He would place the pearls 
around her neck, and she would be his partner for the 
evening. Music was one of the things that the young 


girls enjoyed most. Instruction in courtly manners and 
long hours of work in sewing and in cooking became 
rather tiresome, but the freedom from these duties which 
was found in playing, or in writing music, came as a_ 
source of unqualified delight. Best of all, the music which 
they loved was now to give them a share in the social 
honors at the royal court. 

You can imagine what a lot of sound, musical and other- 
wise, was produced in the course of the effort by all 
these girls to write the best composition. There wasa 
great deal of planning and scheming as to the right ways 
to do it. Should it be a march, or should it be a dance? 
Should it be a song of praise or of victory for conquering 
heroes? Should it be a song of remembrance, telling of 
the vanishing hope of old people, and the way they cling — 
to the precious memories of their youth and thus make 
these memories real? Maybe it would please the Prince 
best if they wrote some song of childhood, or a lullaby 
or perhaps (ah, perhaps) one might venture a love song or 
some gallant serenade. There was a great deal of giggling 
and laughter and secret conference and joking over these 
efforts. Some of the young ladies were frightened and 
nervous, some were gay and eager to take part. But all 
managed in one way or another to keep up their courage — 
and to do their best to the-end. 

When the day had come to give the prize, all the com- 
positions were laid on a table covered by a cloth of gold 
with a purple band around the edge. Prince Robert, tall 
and strong, in his grand uniform with his sword at his 
side and his medals of honor on his breast, and with all 
his attendants trailing along behind him, walked through 
the great hall of the palace where the royal court awaited 
him. The noble maidens in their bright dresses and new _ 
ribbons stood behind the music they had written and 
waited, hopefully or despairingly, for his decision. 

The Mistress of the Queen’s Household went in and 
out among the contestants, and up and down the aisles, 
arranging everything and seeing that all was in order. 
She counted the compositions and then she counted the _ 
girls who had written them, and she counted each over 
again to be sure she was right. Finally she decided that 
one composition and one young lady of the court were 
absent, and, in her high, shrill voice, she demanded to 
know the explanation for this discourtesy to the Prince 
and failure to abide by the rules. 

It was soon found that Lady Mary was the one who 
was absent and had not handed in her music. The 
Mistress of the Household was greatly relieved that, if 
there had to be a failure, it was Lady Mary who had 
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daughter of a poor knight who was unable to pay for 
ther expenses at the court. The Mistress of the Household 
felt sure that her contribution would be unimportant 
anyway, and hence there was no great loss. 
| You would have loved Mary. She was really very 
pretty, but people could hardly tell whether she was 
jpretty or not, because they had such a good time when 
ey were with her that they could not remember exactly 
Ihow she looked. In fact, she had straight, thin, light 
Ibrown hair, and light blue eyes. When you were with 
ner you felt calm and strong and very happy. There 
ere old people who said that they caught glimpses of 


ot see this beauty, and I cannot tell you about it. 
| But we must stop talking about how Mary looked 
‘and remember that she is in difficulty; she is absent from 
ithe royal hall without excuse, and she has not presented 
‘her music. She had just been called to explain her ab- 
«sence, however, when the Prince himself came down the 
jaisle to read the music. He had reached her place at the 
long table when Mary was brought in. The Mistress 
of the Queen’s Household demanded of her in a loud voice: 
_ “Why were you absent when His Royal Highness 
“commanded you to be here, and why did you not present 
hyour music in keeping with the rules?” 
Mary did not make any answer. She was then told that 
«she had done very wrong and was much at fault. Still 
«she did not say anything to defend herself. 
| Then the Prince interrupted with the suggestion that 
hif perhaps he talked with her a moment it might be more 
| helpful than to discuss everything in a loud voice before 
all the others. He said to her, 
| “I should like to see what you have written, if you feel 
|| free to let me see it. But if you think best not to do so, 
don’t let it bother you. Just go back and forget all about it.” 

Surely there was nothing about this advice that should 

| make Mary cry, but for some reason I do not understand, 
that is what she did, and when the Prince asked her what 
the trouble was, she said she would try to tell him what 

had happened. 
|| She had written as well as she knew how, in all sorts 

of different moods. Sometimes she was carefree and 
laughing and then the little trills would come into the 
| music, or the gay passages of march and triumph. At 
| other times she would be doubtful and afraid. Everything 
|| seemed confused, and, young as she was, the rich and the 
|| poor, good acts and bad acts, those who were hungry 
and those who had plenty, all these things made such a 
jumble in her mind, that the sounds in the music were 
either clashing notes or mere rumblings. Then again she 
would feel at peace, in spite of all the difficulties, and the 
| sounds would merge together in a harmony which she 
| did not feel she had created. 
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allen down. She was only seventeen years old and the 


How this came about she did not know. She had been 
working in confusion and despair. How there could be 
harmony from forces that clashed together, she could not 
imagine. 

After saying this, Mary stopped. There was more to 
say, and both the Prince and Mary knew this, but she was 
unable to say it. The Prince turned to one side and asked, 

“Perhaps you will let me finish the statement which 
you cannot make yourself”? When the final harmony 
came in your work, after all the different clashes of its 
creation, it seemed to you that there could not be peace 
from such conflict, and hence it did not seem to be your 
work. When you heard those notes of music, they had 
beauty which your humble heart and mind could not 
ascribe to anything that you had done. So when the 
officers asked you to bring your composition here for the 
contest, you could not bring this, because it was not yours. 

“This experience is one that all true artists have, and 
not only artists, but, dear Mary, all good men and women 
have it also. When one does his best, it often seems to 
him that he has not done it alone. 

“Some have said there is an unseen hand on one’s 
shoulder that leads him into paths of strength and beauty 
far beyond his own powers. Others have said it is the 
hand of God, or some elf, or angel, or saint, or fairy who 
guides our feet and frees our minds from the awful con- 
flicts of pain and suffering, of beauty and sacrifice, which 
surround us. 

“There are some great teachers who remind us that this 
little world of ours, on which we all live, is just one of 
thousands of bigger worlds. No human being is wise 
enough to understand the universe, but all of us havea 
part in it. We often do our best work through some of 
our abilities which we do not fully understand and which 
sometimes seem to be entirely separate from us. 

“I am just a Prince, doing the everyday work of the 
world, and I cannot pass on these hard questions.” 

He then picked up her composition and read it through 
carefully. In spite of the fact that he tried not to show 
what he thought, since he was acting as a judge, one could 
see something of the struggle, the gaiety, the sorrow, 
that went through the mind and heart of Mary in making 
the music, since they also appeared in the face of the 
Prince as he read it. When he had finished, the Prince 
put the music down and turned to consider the other 
compositions. He ordered musicians to play each com- 
position and he read each one carefully. 

Then he announced that Mary had won, and he added 
in a low voice to her, 

“T had to say that you had won and declare that it was 
you who wrote it. You must not carry your humility so 
far that you want to destroy your own part in the gift. 
A thing of beauty sometimes seems to be beyond the one 
who creates it. But his part in it is a precious thing, and, 
if this were left out, it would be cold and lifeless. All 
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life is precious, and when yours has created this music 
which seems written by another hand, your life is the 
heartblood that makes the music live.” 

What happened to Mary after this? Did she live to 
become a great musician and write folk songs, and lullabies 
for babies in their homes, and marching songs for soldiers, 
and songs of peace or triumph for those who worked in 
the fields and produced food and clothing for all of us? 
Did she become a great lady and rule over a great country 
with power to aid the lives of many of her subjects? 
Finally, and perhaps best of all, did she marry the good 
Prince who, by understanding her music, had a part in 


The Future of Family Counseling 
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kinds of professional workers in a community or region 
engaged in marriage and family counseling. It was urged 
that such conferences be managed so that all participants 
might profit by learning how others carried on their 
marriage and family counseling work; how they de- 
termined whether or not they were meeting the need for 
which they organized; how they evaluated their accom- 
plishments; and what they found their problems to be. 
Many questions arose regarding the functions of the 
counselor: What should he do? What shouldn’t he do? 
How should he determine his limits of work? Should he 
be a therapist? Should he be an educator? What should 
be his relationship to his client, his parishioner, his pa- 
tient, what to the family, the community, the specialist, 
etc.? It was felt that the definition of the function of the 
counselor was in process of development and that it 
should be allowed to grow out of the examination and 
evaluation of the counseling practice by those in each 
group who were professionally engaged in counseling. 
In the committee discussions, such matters as the selec- 


The Illinois Hygiene Law 


(Continued from page 45) 


When a law represents dominant public opinion its 
enforcement is easy. Otherwise enforcement is difficult. 
Probably a combination of law and education would 
hasten the control of syphilis in Illinois if uniform laws 
were enacted in all nearby States. 
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1935 1934 

LORS Ae sinc ole 9,996 21% 16% 
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Blood test requirement became effective January 1, 1936. 
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the work itself? Did they live happily ever after, and did 
they have sons and daughters of their own who were 
brave and true, with power to give and work as they had 
done? 4 
If I knew the answers to these questions, I would tell 
you. Unfortunately, I do not. I wish I did. I do know 
this: one with a mind and heart like hers was ready to lead © 
the good and happy life whatever work she might later 
do in this world. And I do know this much more, which” 
Iam sure you want to hear. The Prince did put the pearls” 
around her neck, and she did dance with him that night 

at the grand ball. P. 5. 


tion, education, and personal qualification of workers 
engaged in counseling were discussed as well. The com- 
mittee agreed as its fifth recommendatoin that it was un-_ 
desirable at this time to lay down any final requirements. 
Each group is as yet too unfamiliar with the contributions 
of the others to feel that they know what should be re- 
quired of counselors as a whole. . 

Finally, it was the hope of the committee that the pro- 
fessional schools of each group engaged in counseling 
functions would increasingly include for their students 
realistic training for guidance in family and marriage” 
problems, as is already being done in some institutions. — 

It seemed desirable at the present time to work toward 
such an end by welcoming into the inter-professional dis- 
cussion groups, members~of the staffs of professional 
schools. Only thus would there be reciprocal exchange of 
point of view and experience. Only thus would the de- — 
sirable developments in the marriage and counseling func: — 
tion be wholesomely incorporated into the training pro- — 
grams of the school. 


1936 1937 1938 Total 
Positive Bloods......... 81 112 196 389 
Communicable.......... 44 60 80 184 
Non-communicable. ..... 37 52 116 205 
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Certificates granted in non-communicable cases. 
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Connecticut N. Dakota (39) : 
Illinois Rhode Island : 
Indiana (39) S. Dakota (39) 4 
Kentucky Wisconsin . 
Michigan 5 
New Hampshire Iowa| Pending 
New Jersey Ohio! Favorable 3 
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